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Historical Account of the War. 
rington Academy. 
(Contifiaed from p. 579.) 

On Dr. Atkin’s death, the Rev. 
Nicholas Clayton, of Liverpool, 
became his successor as Tutor in 
Theolovy. ‘This excellent person 
can scarcely be considered as con. 
nected with the Wurringteun Aca. 
demy, for though he had at in- 
tervals been invited to each of the 
three professional chairs, the in. 
stitution was almost past recovery 
before he, unfortunately for hime 
self, submitted to be nominated 
Divinity Tutor. Lf not, however, 
on account of the Institution, yet 
surely on bis own account, it is 
desirable to preserve such frail 
memorials as can now be collect- 
ed of his highly estimable cha- 
racter, 

Nicholas Clayton was the 
young: st of the three sons of Sa. 
muel Claytun, Esq. of Enfield 
Old Park, in the county of Mid. 
dlesex, where he was born, pro- 
bably about the year 1733.* He 
received the earlier part of his 
education, while quite a child, 
with Mr. Wood of St. Albans, 


* A sister of hia martied the Rev. 
Timorhy Laugher, a respectable minis- 
ter at Hackney, whom Dr. Price suc- 
ceeded in 1769. Dr. Kippis preached 

funeral sermon from .%. 7- 
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and afterwards with Mr. Hawtyre 
of Chelmsford. At this latter 
place the Rev. Mr. Heckford, the 
dissenting minister, who was a 
great mathentaucian, took great 
notice of him, and probably laid 
the foundation of that taste for 
ma. ematical studies which he af- 
terwards successfully cultivated une 
der Professor Sinmmpson and in com. 
pany with George Walker at 
Glasg:w. From Chelinsford he 
was entered as a Student at Nor. 
thampion, and on Dr. Dod. 
dridge’s death was, it is believed, 
for some time at Daventry, after 
which he joined bis former fellows 
student, Mr. Cappe, at Glasgow, 
where he also became intimate 


with Mr. Walker, and the late 


professor John Millar; whom the 
present writer has heard speak 
with great delight of these three 
associates of his early studies, 

Where he setiled immediately 
on his return from Glasgow, has 
not been discovered ; but three 
or four years at least before he 
went to Liverpooly he was a mi- 
nister at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
in connection with the same cone 
gregation which Dr. Kippis bad 
lef’ in 1750. He was invited 
thence, in the year 1763, to the 
newly-built Octagon at Livers 
pool, as the first minister of that, 
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ultimately unsuccessful, attempt 
to introduce a liturgy among Pro- 
testant Dissenters. He preached 
the first sermon there on the filth 
of June in that year. 

It may, however, be question- 
ed, whether this be an accurate 
representation of the design of 
that establishment; which, it 1s 
believed, may be more correctly 
stated to have originated in the 
desire of some liberal Dissenters 
(who had not, on the one hand, 
any particular dissatisfaction with 
the mode of worship observed by 
their own ministers, or, on the 
other, the objections entertained 
by their forefathers to a form of 
public prayer, provided that it 
were not imposed), to give the 
many members of the established 
church whom they daily heard 
complain of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but who yet disliked the 
Dissenters’ mode of extemporary 
prayer, an opportunity of joining 
in the use of a liturgy that should 
be free from all objection, This 


was at least one great object of 


the scheme of the Liverpool Litur- 
gy,” and of the building of the 





* In the composition of this Liturgy, 
it is thought by Mr. Nicholson to be 
not exactly true, as stated under the 
Article Godwin (No. 36 of Dr, Rother- 
am's pupils) { M. Rep. v, 428,] that he, 
Mr. Seddon and Mr. Holland each 
composed one service, and sent it for 
correction to the others; but that Mr. 
Godwin had the least share in the ori- 
ginal composition, Seddon the most in 
the first and second, and Holland in 
the third. Partial transfers, however, 
were made, to accommodate the length 
for the occasion, and for some other 
reasons, in which it is believed some 
of them did not entirely concur with 
the rest. Mr. Nicholson has a sketch- 
copy dated 1762), with an advertise- 
ment, stating that it is printed for 
the learned and ingenious gentlemen 
for whom it is particularly intended,” 
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Octagon Chapel, but the expe. 
rience of nearly thirteen years hae 
ving proved, that few “of these 
malcontents within the pale of the 
Establishment had any inclination 
to support the improved scheme 
of public worship, unless it had 
proceeded from authority, and 
that the majority were in fact 
more attached to the church, 
corrupt as they acknowledged it, 
than to unpopular Christian truth, 
the few original projectors who 
were left, after their numbers had 
been reduced by deaths and re. 
movals (but not by desertions) 
fecling themselves no longer un. 
der any particular obligations to 
support the expence of this ad. 
ditional place of worship, deter. 
mined to discontinue the use ot 
the Liturgy, and sold their chapel 
to a clergyman of the established 
church, who is said to have been 
complimented by Bishop Porteus, 
(then of Chester) to whom he ap- 
plied for a bishop’s license (for it 
was never consecrated) on his ha- 
ving diminished the number ol 
conventicles.t—The sermon with 
which Mr. Clayton concluded 
the dissenting services at the Oc. 
tagon, on the 25th Feb, 1776 
was published. From John wy, 
19—23, he took occasion to eX- 





(probably the above three ministers, 
and such friends as they might choose 
to circulate it among) ‘* requesting their 
correction as to general structure, Sele 
timents or language. ; 

¢ If it be\really true that the bishop 
did thus congratulate Mr. Plumbe, his 
lordship must have been unacquaip 
with the proper legal meaning of the 
term “ conventicle,’ which in 35 Eliz. 
c. 1.4 and 22 Car. ii, c. 1. is expres*y 
defined an unlawful assembly. A place 
regularly registered for public worships 
according to the terms of the 1 W- 
M. ¢, 18, is a lawful assembly, 
therefore net a conventicle. 




























plain the views with which the 
Liverpool Liturgy was originally 
composed, and the reasons for 
laying wt aside : ** that it was not 
project d by thedissatisfied among 
the Dissenters with their old forms, 
but by disinterested charity for 
the wants of dissatisfied members 
of the Establishment. ‘These per- 
sons, however, not coming fore 
ward as was expected, the un- 
dertaking was laid aside. Its ori- 
ginal projectors, not finding their 
disinterested attempt successful, 
were not disposed to give up the 
substance for the shadow.”* 

Those who had_ been originally 
Dissenters went, with their minis. 
ter, to the chapel in Benn’s Gar- 
den, from which they had, mostly, 
separated, With the worthy mi- 
nister of that chapel, the Rev. 
Robert Lewin, Mr. Clayton con. 
tinued to be the colleague till his 
removal to Warrington, in the 
spring of 1781.—Those few who 
had been churchmen continued 
at the Octagon, 

It had always been Mr. Clay. 
ton’s custom, both before and 
after his engagement at the Octa- 
gob, very carefully to pre-compose 
his public devotional services. 
Such a practice was at all times 
suited to his own humility, and 
to his profound veneration for the 
perfections of the Deity. These 
services, as well as his more pri- 
vate family devotions, were cer- 
tainly entitled to rank among the 
most perfect models of that diffi. 





~<—_ ~~ 


* Some very ill-tempered remarks on 
this sermon having appeared in the 
review of it in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1776, were replied to with 
Consitcrable shrewdness by the Rev. 
John Palmer, then of Macclesfield, af- 
terwards of Birmingham, in p. 450 of 
the same volume, 
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cult species of composition: and 
amore acceptable prescnt could 
scarcely be offered to the public, 
than such a judicious selection of 
his sermons and prayers, as bis 
worthy brother-in-law, their pre- 
sent possessor, would have it in 
his power to make. Nor can the 
writer of these notes perceive that 
it would be any violation of tra- 
ternal confidence, or offence a- 
gainst the unobtrusive modesty 
which characterized their author ; 
who did not abstain from appear. 
ing before the public through any 
jealousy of his productions com- 
ing abroad, but was always ready, 
with true benevolence, to com- 
municate his manuscripts to bis 
friends, particularly his young 
friends, who wished to peruse 
them.t 

Of his sermons, few persons 
have ever heard him preach with- 
out being struck with the excel- 
lence of the composition, and the 
originality and importance of the 
sentiments, It was a common 





+ A particular instance of this is 
recollected. When, in the year 1779, 
on an occasional visit to Warrington, 
he had preached an excellent sermon on 
the danger of being influenced by the 
judgment of the world from 1 Cor. iv. 
3, 4. some of the students had medita- 
ted a request to be allowed to print 
it; when, hearing of their intention 
from Dr. Enfield, whom they had con- 
sulted on the subject, he sence them the 
manuscript with the a note : 
“Mr. C. desires to express his best 
thanks to those young gentlemen who 
had the goodness to hear his sermon 
with attention, and to judge of it with 
candour.—The sermon itself is at their 
service, if they think it worth the pe- 
rusal. But as he has no reason to ¢x- 

ect the same indulgence from the 
world, he trusts that upon reading it 
over, they will see sufficient reason for 
his declining a request, which it would 
give him pain torefuse.”” 
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remark of Dr. Aikin’s, that he 
never heard asermon trom Mr, 
Clayton, that was no: fit to be 
immeoia ely sent to the presse 

The same origial.ty charac. 
terized bis conversauon. The 
present writer has beard bis uncle, 
Mr. Philip Holland, say, thai be 
never was in Mr, Clayton’s com. 
pany without bearing exber some- 
thing entirely new, or something 
placed in an entirely new point of 
light. 

Outof the line of his proper pro. 
fession, he was particularly emi. 
nentin math matics and natural 
philusophy. Hts servicesin this de- 
pariment at second.band have al- 
ready been noticed, p 430; but 
he was also, more directly, a great 
benefactor to the acad: my. He 
was not merely a theoretical, but 
a practical mechanic; be was an 
excellent workinan, both with the 
lathe, and in cabinet. work. Some 
of the most accurate and highly 
finished articles in the Warrmy. 
tou-apparatus (long since lost in 
the wreck of Hackney College) 
were invented and finished by bim, 
during bis residence at Liverpool, 
for the use of his friend Dr. En. 
field. An apparatus for demon. 
strating the laws of the composi. 
von and resolution of forces, ano. 
ther for the phenomena of the 
collision of elastic end non-elastic 
bodies, and a pair o} whirling 
tables, the Comparative velocities 
of each of which might be accu. 
rately adjusted according to a va 
riety Of rates, are recollected as 
particularly curious. ‘3 

QO. the manner in which he 
conducted his lecturcs, or of the 
subjects treated of in them, du. 
ring the short period in which he: 
held the theological chair, the 
present writer has no means of 
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conveyiuy to the public any accu, 
rate information. He thinks iz 
probable, that, as there was at 
that ume only one student in di- 
vinity, and be not in an advanced 
period of his course. lis instruc. 
tons to him might be conveyed 
chiefly in the way 0} familar con. 
versution, on ibe bouks which he 
might direct bun to sead, and in 
lectures on the scriptures, parti 
cularly on the New Testament, 
Whether any otber students en. 
joyed the advantages of his in. 
structions, he knows not, 

In the spring of 1782, probably 
at the suggestion of Dr. Percival, 
who bad before procured Us bo- 
borary distinction tur otbers ol the 
tutors at Wairngton, (see the life 
of Dr Priestley) be received the 
diploma of Deetor in Divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
The present writer happens to 
know, that the sume compliment 
was, at the same time, preparing 
for him, by tis proper Alma Ma- 
ter, at the suggestion of his friends 
Dr. Wright and Mr. Milar of 
Glasgow. 

On the dissolution of the Aca. 
demy, in 1783, Dr Clayton re- 
tired, with broken spirits and 
shattered health, among bis for 
mer triends at Liverpool, som 
whose kind attentions he received 
such undoubt d proofs of affection 
and strong attachment as greatly 
contributed,to lessen the blow of 
ativevent by bimself quite unfores 
seen; and though its reimetie 
brance could scarcely fail to ¢m- 
bitter, as he bimsclf says, 108 


_deater now before the present “Tl 


ter, the future happiness of bis 
life; yet these attentions had 8 
great effect in restoring his tral 
quillity. In 1784 he received an 
invitation, first to Nerwich, wh 
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he declined ; but afterwards, preg 
bably in 1785. complied with a 
similar invitation from Notting. 
ham, to become the colleague of 
his quondam fellow-student Mr. 
Walker. ‘The religious sent. 
ments and literary pursuits of 
these tao eminent men were, in 
many respects, c nge nial, but 
scarcely any thing could be more 
dissimilar (to be both, in their re- 
spective ways, good), than their 
mode of conducting ihe public 
services, beth as to prayer and 
preaching. During his residence 
at Nvttingham, he was prevailed 
upon by his neighbouring bre- 
thren to print, but net te publish, 
anexcllent discourse on prayer, 
preached at a meeting of minis- 
ters at Alfreton, in Derbyshire, in 
Aug. 1786. From 1 Thess. v. 25. 
(Brethren pray for us), he shews 
the great importance of a hearty 
unien between ministers and peo- 
ple—that prayer is a natural con- 
Sequence of affectionate good 
wishes, and a means of promoting 
them—prayer, that the great ends 
ofthe Christian ministry be an- 
swered in the real improvement of 
men’s hearts in picty and charity, 
whatever becomes of the particu. 
lar interests of any particular par- 
ty; “uniting the love of truth 
with the superior love of virtue:” 
2. ‘Lhe propriety of ministers pray- 
ing for one another. They meet 
to enquire how they may best 
Promote the good of mea and of 
each other, ‘* Let others aim to 
make men think alike, let us en. 
deavour to make them act vir. 
tuously.” ** Generally speaking, 
the greatest candour, the greatest 
tenderness and the greatest gene- 
Tosity, are to be found in men of 


the best understanding and the 


Most extensive knowledge.” 
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it appears from the information 
of a gentleman who was a meme 
ber of the congregation at Note 
tngham during Dr. Clayton's ree 
sidence there, that he was very 
assiduous in discovering. and see 
cretly rileving, :© a great extent, 
considering his means, objects of 
peculiar distress among the poor 
of t towns especially those, 
Whos, anobtrusive modesty pure 
licularly recommended them to his 
own congenial disposition, It was 
probable that this had also been 
his practice in former situations, 

Winule resident in Liverpool, he 
had married, in 1765, Dorothy, 
the eldest daughter of Mr James 
Nicholson, and sister to the pres 
sept Mr. Matthew Nicholson of 
Liverpool ; anexcellent and amia- 
ble woman, but of very delicate 
bealth. She died in the year 
1785, at the house of her bro- 
ther in-law, Mr. Clayton of Old 
Park. —Dr. Clayton returned to 
Liverpool in 1795, and died after 
a long state of declining health 
in the spring of 1797. 

Having thas occupied so much 
of your valuable Miscellany with 
an account «f the tutors at War- 
rington, perhaps your readers may 
be alarmed, Mr. Editor, at the 


prospect of a similar account of 


the students. But of these, for 
various reasons, a very select list 
will be presented, In the mean 
tome, I must beg a page or two, 
probably of your next Nember, 
for a few observations von the 
causes of the decline and ultimate 
dissolution of the Warrington Aca- 
demy. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
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EXTRACTS FROM 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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Present State of the Mahometan 
Religion in Turkey. 

[From Hobhouse’s Journey, &c. Xc. 
see M. Repos. p. 433.) pp. g12—925.] 

The descriptions of Rycaut (and 
much carler writers might be 
mentioned) apply to the Mussul- 
mans of Constantinople at this 
day, as much as to those of the 
seventeenth century, and the de- 
cay of their relative strength, as 
an European power, has but little 
aflected their national character, 
The Mahometan religion has pre. 
vented, and ever will prevent, 
any material change in the indi. 
vidual condition, and _ conse. 
quently the character of the Turks, 
The light thrown upon the man. 
ners and customs of this people 
during the last hundred years, 
has left it unnecessary to disabuse 
the world on the subject of the 
religion of Mahomet. The times 
are past, when the Mussulmans 
were charged with believing that 
God is a corporeal Being, the au. 
thor of evil, without providence, 
and not eternal ; that the soul is 
mortal; that the devils are friends 
of Mahomet, and of God; that 
Venus is the proper object of wor. 
ship ; that man was created of a 
leach ; and many other absurdi- 
ties, originating only in the igno- 
rance of their accusers.” 


Into the doctrinal part of their 
religion the ‘Lurks do not enquire, 
but content themselves with an 
implicit faith in the one eternal 
Deity, in bis angelss in the pioe 
phets, in the day of resurrection 
and judgment, in the decrees of 
(sod, and in the virtue of purifl, 
Cation, prayer, aims and fasting, 
There are some of their priests, as 
might be expecied, who disturb 
themselves with the subtleties of 
the controversialists, and cngratl. 
ing upon the simplicity ot the 
original law a variety of strange 
creeds, have established sects, the 
opinions of which, if we are to 
believe some writers, ate not only 
different from, but altogether ins 
cunsistent with, the faith of Ma. 
homet. Rycaut mentions one 
brotherhood, whose — mystery, 
which it required a long noviciate 
to penetrate, consisted in a pr0- 
fession of atheism, and a practice 
of the most horrid debaucheries ; 
but Islamism can no more be al- 
fected by such a perversity, than 
the religion of England by the 
monks of Medenham. 

The sect docs not, as faras | 
could learn, exist at this day, 
but institutions and practices no 
less foreign to the original faith, 
may still be found. Such are the 
invocations of dead, and the rt. 


—_— 








* Pope Pius Il. in a Letter to the 
Sultan of the Turks, made the first 
charge; Cedrenus the second; the 
same Pope the third; Bartholinus of 
Odessa the fourth, and fifth ; Polydore 
Virgil the sixth; Johannes Andreas 
the seventh; the great Selden, in his 
ath chap. on the Syrian Deities, the 
eighth; and Euthemius Zigalenus the 





last. Sylburgius accu:es Mahomet of 
having called the Blessed Virgin the 
sister of Moses; and Barthounus of 
Odessa up!raits the Koran for saying 
that she was impregnated by cating 
dates. Those who would see the origin 
and refutation of these follies, may CoO 
sult the second bowk of Adrian Reland’t 
System of the Mahometan Theology: 








verence of living, saints, a belief 
in prophecies,* omens and dreams 
and the power of amulets and 
charms, and the admission of nu- 
merous orders of Dervishes; the 
removal of all which excrescences, 
and the restoration of the simple 
Unitarianism of the Koran, it ts 
the professed object of the Wa- 
haubees to effect. These pow- 
erful sectaries have taken the holy 
cities, and overrunning all Ara. 
bia, and part of Syria, have me- 
naced at the same time the Sophi 
of Persia and the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, peremptorily inviting 
them to recognise the divine com- 
mission of Wahaub, the Unita. 
rian Chief, and restore the faith 
to its primitive purity. Should 
the mission of this reformer ac. 
complish its aim, and meet with 
general success, we may then ex. 
pect to become acquainted with 
Mahometanism, such as it was in 
its infancy. 

Mr. Leibnitz says of it, that 
**tis a kind of deism joined to 
the belief of some facts, and to 
the observation of some perform. 
ances, that Mahomet and _ his 
followers have added, sometimes 
unluckily enough, to natural re- 
ligion, but that have been agree. 
able to the inclinations of several 
Countries :’? and he adds, ** we 
are obliged to that sect for the 





_* The knowledge of future events 
is obtained, they think, by the constant 
ractice of virtue, fasting, and humi- 
lation. The Etishmyshlerden, “‘ the 
attainers to the fulness of divine fer- 
Your,” pretend to visions; yet Maho- 
Met is declared in the Koran Achir Per- 
gambler the last of the prophets, which 
modern Mahometans have explain- 
» 48 usual, to suit their own notions.— 
See Cantemir, Ottoman Hist, book i. 
P. 39. Tindal’s translation. 
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destruction of paganism in many 
parts of the world.’’t 

To this brief and just exposi. 
tion, and the subsequent eulogy 
of the religion, I shall only add, 
that its main doctrine has been 
allowed to be so similar to that 
of a great heretical Christian, that 
in times when theological coutroe 
versies were more bitter than at 
present, sober treatises were writ. 
ten, to prove the conformity of 
the Mahometan belief with that of 
the Socinians ; and that sect, on 
account of the irregularities of 
Adam Neuser, was charged with 
a conspiracy against Christianity, 
in conjunction with the Emperor 
of the Turks.{ What was once 
thought a disgrace to Soeinus, 
may now be considered an honour 
to the author of Islamism, who, 
when he declared There is but 
one God, and Mahumet is his 
prophet, may, considering the 
infirmities of human nature, be 
scarcely so much condemned for 
the imposture of the latter article, 
as praised for having promulgated 
the sublime truth contained in the 
first half of his concise creed. In 
short, of the prophet of Mecca 
we may say what Adrian Reland 
has pronounced of his commen. 
tator Kerabisensis, 7'his Arabian 
delivers some truth, covered over 





—— > 


+ A letter from Mr. Leibnitz to the 
author of the Reflections upon the Ori- 
gin of Mahometanism, dated Berlin, 
1706. 

t See Historical and Critical Reflec- 
tions upon Mahometanism and Socin- 
ianism, translated from the French, 
London, 1712. A Turk hearing a Polish 
Socinian discourse on the Trinity and In- 
carnation, wondered he did not get himself 
circumcised. See the letter of Mr, Leib- 
nitz, who, of the two, prefers the 
Mahometan, as more consistent than 
the Socinian. 
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with a shell of fictim, being dese buman mind may be attributed 
titate of deme revelation. the miraculous relations of the 
‘The rapid progress of Islamism Koran. 
has been attrrbuted to the vicious It has been before hinted, that 
licence permitted and promised a variety of principles and articles 
to us vetaries; but an Arabian of faith have been invented 5 
impostor, many years alter the the founders of different Maho. 
Hi grt allowed a much greater metan sects, but that these he. 
Jaxit, of mora's to his followers, resies do not engage the at ention 
ad notwih-tanding some success, of the great body cf the people, 
his sect did oot sursive him. On Some persons are inclined to think, 
the contrary, the prophet, infor- that many of the higher classes 
bitcing the ase of wines created in Turkey are very sceptical in 
arestriction to which the Ara- matters of religion.* Of this I 
bians were not before accustomed; could form no judgment, but it 
nor will any religion owe its dis was not difficult to see, that few, 
persion and prevalence toa de- except the lower urders,retain that 
Claration of freedom of action; spirit of intolerance and bigotry 
for it 13 Consonant to the genius which Mahometans are accused 
of man, to admire and follow sys. of displaying in all their com- 
tems abounding with rules and merce with Christians, A notion 
regulations, and even prescribing bas very generally obtained, of 
a conduct which seems to do vio. their contempt and hatred of ine 
lence to all the natural feelings fidels so far prevailing, that it is 
and unbiassed inclinations of the established amongst them, that 
human breast. Were this not the they may break any engagement 
case, Fakeers, Monks, and Der- with an unbeliever; but nothing 
vishes could never have existed: is more unfounded than such 4 
it would have been impossible that supposition, for the contrary con- 
any manu in the world should, duct is expressly commanded by 
like Uveis, the Mahometan, have the Koran ;t and they have been 
established a sect and met with always notorious for their good 
proselytes, whose pretensions to faith in their commercial inter. 
piety were founded on the exe course with other nations. “ How 
traction of all their teeth. do we trade amongst the Turks,” 
Mahomet was too wise to omit enquires Mr Harley, who had 
the palpable parts and outward fallen into the common error, 
ceremonwls, which are the life ** and trust the Mahometans, ope 
and soul of all superstitions ; of whose du ctrines in the Alcoran 
which, in fact, are the supersti. is, not to keep faith with Chris 
tions. He way too wise, t» make tans? They have obtained it by 
his Koran a promulgation ol i i ae _ —— 
cences tustead of restraints 5 his Ok dice. ‘tgwewnnt confessed, 
fasts and abstinences, his ablue that in 8o great a nation there are many 
tions, his pilgrimage to Mecca, of the learned Turks who do oor 4 
are so Many Meilion OU Mortfi- plicitly believe all that b ae ee 
cations, which have all tended to BOM &© Can emir, Orroman 
, book i. p.31 ‘Imdsl : 
the propagation of hts deeitine., 4 sce, Shor: System of the Mahe 
To the same kaowledge of the metam Theology, book ii. sect. ¥> 























a just, punctual, and honourable 
practice in trade, and you credit 
them without seruple, nay, rather 
than some Christians,’”* 

All the people ot the East, ex. 
cept the Mahometans, as Montes. 
quieut thought, look upon all re- 
Jigions in theinselves as indifferent, 
and amongst the Calmucks the 
admission of every kind of religion 
is a point of conscience. The 
truth is, the Mahometans them- 
selves, whether originally from 
climate or otherwise, notwith. 
standing great apparent steadiness 
in their own faith, are perlectly 
tolerant in their pracuce; and | 
cannot help supposing that they 
entertain very charitable notions 
on this head, for 1 recollect a per- 
son of authority, to whom one of 
us had introduced our Albanian 
attendant Dervish, with the re. 
commendation that he wasa Mus. 
sulman, observing that he did not 
enquire into a man’s faith, but 
his character, and thathe presum- 
ed heaven would be wide enough 
for persons of all religions.~ ‘The 





* Essay on Public Credit, 1710, (re- 
printed 1797,) p.17. 

t Liv. xxv. chapit. 15, de 1l’Esprit 
des Loix. 

} The Koran, Surat 2, verse 59, has 
these words; ‘‘ Verily, those who believe, 
both Jews and Nazarenes ( ( ‘hristians,) and 
Zalians, (Gentiles in Aratia, cr Ishmael 
tles,) whosoever of thése believe in God 
and the last day, @nd do good works, 
have their reward with ther Lord; and 
no fear shall come upon them, netther shal 
they be affected with sorrow.’  Artus 
Thomas, in his Triumph of the Cross: 
Bellarmine itt his Con:roversies, vol. 2. 
P- 203, 294, and Thomas a Jesu, on 
the Controversies of the Gentiles, pe. 
077, and other@ ery scandal against 
this toleration, the last dotave of Ma. 
homet; and Reland has, | feer, with 
Some succéss, defended the prophet 
acainst the heinous charge. A Short 
System of Mahometan Theology, book 
2. sect. 2-—The Cham of the Tartars 
told Rubruquis, in 2253, ‘© Que comme 
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generality of the Turks are at the 
same time exceedingly attentive to 
all the forms prescribed by their 
law, and perform their religious 
duties without either aflectation or 
levity. ‘The obligation to extere 
nal piety is not confined to the 
priesthood, ‘They pray in_ the 
streets and in their open shops at 
Constantinople, not for the sake of 
ostentation, since every one 15 
equally pious, but to perform a 
portion of their civil duties. On 
the same principle, no one, whate 
ever may be his private opinions, 
ullers any sentiments disrespectful 
to the faith, Such a levity would 
be sedition, and a crime against 
the representative of the prophet ; 
for the Sultan is the Vicar of 
of Mahomet, and is the snpreme 
head of the government, which is 
not less a theocracy than the ane 
clent Jewish monarchy. 

It has been established beyond 
doubt, by the writer who, in my 
humble judgment, has given the 
truest and most satisfactory ace 
count of the ‘Turkish government, 
I mean Mr. ‘Thornton, that the 
Ulema, or ministers of the Maho. 
metan Jaw, at whose head is the 
Mufti, do not assume or exercise 
a power paramount to that of the 
Sultan, however they may have 
been resorted to, in order to 
sanction the imperial edicts, or to 
jon with the Janissuries, or gene- 
ral voice of the people, in depose 
ing acruel or fincapable prince.* 
Phe Mufti, who has becn-likened 
to the Popes or patriarchs of the 
Christian seets, but is in fact more 
simtlar to the Pontifex Maximus 


Dicu avoit donne aux matns plusieurs 
dovgis, ainsi avoit il ordonne aux hommes 
plusteurs chemins pour aller en Paradis.” 
Voyage en Tartarie, cap. xlvi. p. 119- 

* Present State of Turkey, p 100 te 


p. 123. 
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of ancient Rome, is in dignity, 
though not in power, the second 
person in the empire; but he is 
not, as some have endeavoured to 
vrove, the first. ‘To show this, 
itis sufficient to say that his con- 
tinuance tn office depends npon the 
will of the Sultan. 

In a despotic monarchy nothing 
remains fixed but the religion :* 
the Mahometan law is unchange- 
able and all-powerful ; but its im- 
mediate ministers possess neither 
the one nor the other attri- 
bute. Ifthe fetwa, or decree, of 
the Mufti were a necessary sanc- 
tion to every act of importance, 
which it seems not to be, the per- 
son who disposes of the office may 
be supposed capable of controul- 
ing the officer. ‘The religion may 
be called superior to the Sultan, 
for by it he holds his power, but I 
cannot , think® that) any Opposi- 
tion to the imperial authority on 
the part of the Ulemze, however 
long or successfully 1t may conti. 
nue, can be adduced to shew that 
the Sultan of the Turks is nota 
despotic prince, or can be consi- 
dered in any other light than an 
insurrection, to which every abso. 
lute monarch must occasionally 
be subject. 

It is the custom for the Grand 
Signior to back his ordinances re. 
Jative to peace and war, and other 
state matters, by the fetwa, as it is 
for him to gu to the mosck public. 
ly on every Friday, and to attend 
in person at a conflagration; but 
the two latter obligations are e- 
qually strong with the former ; 
nor are the three exceptions to the 
exercise of his own will and dis- 
cretion of suflicient importance to 
be mentioned as a proof of limita. 
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* De L'Esprit des Loix, 
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tion in the Ottoman sovereignty, 
or of any other point, than that 
no prince is altogether superior to 
established usages. Nevertheless, 
Abu-Taleb, the traveller, com. 
monly going by the name of the 
Persian prince, a much better 
judge than either De = Tott, 
Sir James Porter, or other Eu- 
ropeans who have adopted the 
same notion, informs us in his 
Travels, that he did not con 
sider the power of the. Grand 
Signior absolute, which I canon. 
ly account for by supposing that 
in the Asiatic governments to 
which he had been accustomed, 
insurrections were not so frequent, 
nor the influence of usage so ap. 
parent, as in the capital of Tur. 
key. 

The identity of law and religi- 
on gives a sanctity of character to 
the Mufti, the Cazy-askers of 
Roumelia and Natolia, the Is 
tamboul-Effendi, the Mollahs, Ca. 
dis, Naibs, and all the adminis- 
trators of justice in Turkey; but 
the ecclesiastics, or Murtaziki, 
are, except in their education, & 
distinct body from the Ulema, 
and are not immediately depend. 
entupon the Mafti, but upon the 
Kislar Aga, or chief of the Black 
Jcunuchs.* 

* The Cazy-askers are chief justices; 
they sit not on the right, as Mr. Thorn- 
ton says, but on the left band, of the 
grand vizier in the divan. The Istam- 
bel-Effendi is chief justice of Constan- 
tinople ; the Mollahs or Moulas are 
presidents of great towns, to whom 
ancient Ottoman kings paid 500 aspe™ 
a day, but who now receive nothing 
from the government (Bobovius, ® 
Treatise comserning A Lag 

a f Sadis are . 
—- iS the Naibs pursne 
judges. 


Each court has a Katib, at “4 
cretary, a Mokaiyd, a clerk, and Mv" 
air, @ crier, 





The Mufti's pension ¥ 








The Santons, Alfaquis and 
Shieks explain texts of the Koran; 
but their sermons are not given at 
any stated time, nor very frequent- 
ly; the Talismans perform the same 
office, but are chiefly employed in 
transcribing the holy books; the 
Imaums recite the prayers, at stated 
hours of the day, in the moscks, 
but not aloud, only animating the 
people by their example: on Fri. 
day, however, before prayers at 
noon, a reader or chanter (Nat’- 
chon) sings the praises of Maho- 
ret. ‘To each mosck there is also 
a Haim, or overseer; Fernesh, a 
sweeper, and Abkesh, a water- 
drawer. One Muezzin, orchanter, 
will serve for several moscks. The 
burying-grounds are under the ine 
spection of a ‘Turba-dhar, or sexe 
ton. There is also a person whose 
business it is to attend to the in- 
numerable lights with which the 
larger moscks are supplied, and 
to provide for the illuminations of 
the Rhamazan, when all the mi- 
narets are adorned with lamps, 
hanging net only round the galle. 
ries and to the tops of the spires, 
but upon strings trom one turret 
to another, so as to form various 
figures and verses from the Koran, 

There is no part of the relfgious 
duties of a Mussulman which re- 
guires the intervention of a priest; 
nor, althouch a reader and chanter 
are retained in some great fami. 
lies, is the distinction which sepa. 
rates the Christian laity and clergy, 
to be recognized amongst the Ma- 
hometans. ‘There is nothing in 
the external behaviour of the 
Imaums or others of the secular 
priesthood, which distinguishes 
five hundred zequins a day from the 
Seraglio. (Notice sur la Cour du Grand 
Scigneur, p. 141.) 
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them from theic fellow.subjects : 
they assume no authority, enher 
temporal or ecclesiastical ; and 
are under the controul of the Ca. 
dis, or municipal judges: in short, 
they are the guardians of the 
moscks rather than of the Mussul. 
mans. ‘The Hogias, or school- 
masters, (one of whom is attached 
to each of the great moscks in 
Constantinople,) are, in smaller 
parishes, the only public readers 
of the Koran. 

The extreme simplicity of this 
religion and of the ordinances by 
which it is supported, has not, 
however, prevented all pretensions 
to extraordinary holiness, or the 
encouragement of several sects of 
fanatical impostors, to whom some 
allusion has before been made. 
The Christian recluses were the 
admiration of the Mussulmans be. 
fore they had adopted the same 
practice ; but since the first insti- 
tution of religious orders, in the 
reign and by the patronage of 
Nasser-ben-Hamed, the _ third 
prince of the Samanide dynasty, 
in the year 331 of the Hegira, 
there has been a constant succes. 
sion of saints, distinguished from 
their fellow citizens by the title 
and profession of poverty, and 
supposed to be occupied in the 
perpetual contemplation of the 
more abstruse points of the Maho. 
metan doctrine.* ‘These saints 
have been known under the names 





* D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, Articles, Nasser-Ben-Hamed, Der- 
vische, Sofi, Zaked, Faker, &c. Shadi, 
in the Ghulistan, relates, that the Chris- 
tian monks of Mount Libanus in his 
time performed miracles ; and Bokhari, 
in hisbook entitled Sahib, recounts the 
wond rs of the Abyssinian, Sahib Gior- 
aije, a Christian solitary, with the good 
faith of a Capuchin. There is also aa 
Arabic history of Christian menks. 
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of Calenders, Torlaquis, and other 
distinct appellations applicd to 
particular sects, but are more ge- 
nerally spoken of under their or 
ginal tithe of Dervish. a word 
having the same signification in 
the Turkish and Persian language 
as the Fakir of the Arabic, and 
denoting a poor man. ‘They have 
their travelling mendicants, trater- 
nitres ol settled rocluses, and some 
few solitarics, amounting in all to 
thirty-two orders; all of which 
difler from each other, and are 
disungutshed also by particular 
manners and appearance from the 
restol the world. 

\lthough it is expressly said in 
the Koran, thatthe vow of celiba- 
cy Is notreceived in paradise, the 
Calenders do not admit of mar. 
riage, but the generality of the 
orders are under no such restric. 
tion. Some individuals amongst 
them have, like Hatt Bek.’Tash, 
attained an extraordinary reputa- 
tion ; but the profession of piety, 
beyond the acquirement of alms, 
is Notattended with any advantages 
m ‘Turkey. The Mussulmans 
consider themselves obliged to 
contribute to the support of the 
relicions: at the same time .that 
net only the more eniightened of 
ihe nm, but the common peopl 
regard the Dervishes with but lite 
the interral reverence, and rather 
tolerate than approve of their in. 
sututions. The Seyeh. or wander. 
ers, who ratse contributions by 
proclamation, are relieved but ot 
respected.” ‘Their Arka, or torn 


* On coming into a town, a Seyeh 
cries aloud from the narket place or 
court of the mosck, ‘* Ya allah senden 


besh din allun isterin"—O God, give 


me, 1 pray, swe thousand crowns—or 
some other sum or commodity, which 
he is to collect in the course of his 


habit, notwithstanding its alleced 
descent from the ancient prophets, 
has been the subject of much sar- 
casm for the Oriental wits, and 
the vices which it is known to en. 
velope, have not added to its re- 
spectability.”?7* — A Dervish ate 
tempted to kill Sultan Mahomet 
the Second, and also Achmet the 
Mirst; and in the reien of Osman 
the First another enthusiast. ven- 
tured to disturb the peace of the 
empire, by foretelling the triumph 
of Chrisuanity, upon the strength 
of a visionseen at Mecca. ‘The 
prophet was cudgclied to death 


-_—_- eee ee ere 


journey. The Seyehs come even from 


India. One of them delivered to Kio- 
prilk Mustapha Pasha, Grand Vizier 
to Solyman the Second, letters from the 
Great Mogul, and told him that his 
master, hearing of the Sultan's dis 
tresses, had sent an offer of assistance 
to his brother Mussulman. To which 
Kioprili replied, ** that Solyman would 
be ever grateful for the zeal and friend 
ship of the great Padisha of India but 
that his affairs just then being in a 
prosperous state, he could be honour- 
ed with no greater favour from his In 
dan Majesty, than his commanding his 
beggars not to enter the Octoman do- 
minions.’—Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. 
Part I. book i. p. 4v, of ‘Tindal’s trans- 
lation. 


* Siadi, in the cichth chapter a 
his Ghulistan, addressing the religious, 
says, ** Possess the virtues of a true Dere 
vish, and then, instead of a woolen cap, 
wear,if you will, a Tartar bonnet " Ebu- 
Cassab, one of their spiritual masters, 
calls their garments the mask of hy- 
pocrisy ; and Hafiz prefers a goblet o! 
wine to the blue mantle of the Der sh; 
which the Persians, who have given 4 
mystical meaning to all the verses o 
this poet, explain as an attachment te 
divine love, and a hatred of inypocrisy- 
Dervishlik khirkhaden bellu doghil, 18 4 
Turkish proverb, which answers [0 
the Cucullus non fact mona hum. See 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
Article Dervische. 


+ In the early ages of the M 
tan religion, a Mohemetan said 


ahome- 
that he 











The character of the mendicant 
Dervishes of Asia Minor has been 
already seen. [ Yet the Santons 
and Sheikss whose exhortations 
make most impression in the 
moscks, are the superiors of these 
fanatics ; and a serinon preacted 
by one of the former in St. Sophia, 
was the origin of the disgracetul 
expedition, undertaken by Sultan 
Solyman egarust Maka, in the 
year 1564.7 

Attempts have been made to 
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abolish the institution, but the Ja. 
nissaries sul retain eraht Dervishes 
of tae order of Bek. Pash, as chap- 
laiis to the army; and the people 
of Constanunople run in crowds to 
amuse themselves (for no other 
mouve can be assigned to them) 
atthe exhibitions of the turning and 
ofthe howling Dervishes, to which 
I} strangers are carried, as to the 
theatre or other places of enter- 
ainment im the cities of Christen. 
dom. 





Versions of the 59th Psaln. 
SiR, Aug. 4, 1812. 
Looking lately into a Review 
of a version of the Psalms in your 
last volume, [V. vil. p. 319] I 
recollected a comparison, with 
which IT once amused myself, of 
three different versions, of the 
59th Psalm, composed at very 
diflerent periods : That Psalm con- 
tains, in verses 6, 7, l4and 15, 
some eNpressions, the sense of 
which it is rather difficult to con. 
vey in translated verse and yet 
escape ludicrous associations, You 
will, IT think, agree with me that 
Merrick has eminently succeeded, 
especially when compared with 
his forerunners. 





was God. A man reminded him, that 
one who had called hiuself a prophet 
had heen killed. “ Shey were right,” 
said the other, ** for 1 d:d not give him 


Aas commisston : he was no prophet of 


mine.’ —Pai oles Kemarquables des Ori- 
entaux, Galan. 

¢ Letter XXXVI. p. 648, of this vo- 
lume, ( Hothouse.) 


* Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seig- 
neur, p. 148. 


Sternhold and Hopkins, about 
1550, thus render the verses: 
At night they run and seek about, 
Like dozs they howl also, 
And all the city quite throughout, 
Fiom place to piace th y go. 


They speak of me with mouth alway, 
Burt in thetr lips are swords : 
They have contriv’'d my ceath, and say 
There’s none doth hear our words. 
At evening they return apace, 
As dogs they grin and cry: 
Throughout the streets in every place, 
They run about and spy. 


They seek about for meat alway, 
But let them not be fed 

Nor find a house wherein they may 
Be boid to put their head. 


The Psalms of David in Meeter, 
18mo. 

The second specimen is from 
Manton, Owen, Poole, Calamy 
and others, in 1073, recommende 
ed by the signatures of Noncon. 
formist ministers of that ume, 
who thus close a prefatory Ad. 
dress to the reader,  ** Divine 
com posures should be represented 
to us in a fit translation, least we 
want David in David: while his 
holy extasies are delivered in @ 
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flat and bald The 


translation which is now put into 


exoression, 


thy hands cometh nearest to the 
original of any that we have seen, 


. } 
and runneth with such a fluent 
sweciness, that we thought fit to 


recommend it to thy Christian 
acceptance; some of us having 
used it already wiih great comiort 
and satisfaction.”” The passage 
is thus rendered this transla. 
tion? 


in 


At evening they go to and fro; 
They make great noise and sound 

Like to a dog, and often walk 
About the city round. 


Behold they belch out with their mouth 
And in their lips are swords : 

For they do say thus, who is he 
That now doth hear our words ? 


At evening let thou them return 
Making great noise and sound 
Like to a dog, and ofien walk 
About the city round. 


And let them wander up and down 
In seeking food to eat ; 
And let them grudge when they shall 
[not 
Be satified with meat. 


This version of 1673, was ex. 
actly contemporary with the in- 
fancy of Watts, and enhances his 
merit as a versifier by shewing 
how scanty were the means af. 
forded him to form a taste in 
English Psalmody. 

We shall now be relieved from 
these examples of made English, 
and grathed by the following ver- 
sion of Merrick: 

When eve's dark shades o'er heav’n are 
hung, 

See! as the dog with fury stung, 

While hideous yells their wrath betray, 

From street to street they urge their 
wa 

Swords in their lips, without a fear 


Thew threats they vent : for who shall 
hear ? 


When eve's dark shades oer heav’n are 
ung 
Sill, as the dog with fury stung, 

































of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 


Still let them, clam’ring for their prey, 
From street to stre: t pursue their way, 
lnsatiate ; while their destin’d spoil 
Fjusive mocks their fruitless toil, 

The translation, alone 
worthy of the name, appears to 
retain every sentiment contained 
in the passages versified, and yet 
to avoid expressions meun or lu. 
dicrous. ‘Ihe 59th Psalm is one 
which, for obvious reasons, Watts 
has omitted, being quite imprac- 
ticable for his purpose of applying 


third 


the ** Psalms of David—to the 
Christian state and worship,” 
em! 





Retarder of the Abolition of the 
Slave Jade. 
SiR, 

In your Sixth Volume, (p. 449.) 
I communicated some additions 
to Mr. Clarkson’s List of Fore- 
runners in the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. I have since met 
with an eminent Retarder of that 
and other benevolent projects. 
This was Carteret, Lord Gran- 
ville, of whose opinions Dr. Kip- 
pis gives the following account in 
the Addenda to Biog,. Britt. Vol. 
3rd. from Lord Egmont’s mane 
scripts. a 

** He maintaincd that Christie 
anity is incorporated with civil 
government, as sand with lime, 
each of which by itselt makes no 
mortar. Where he imagined that 
the public interest might receive 
prejudice by Christianity, he was 
against its being taught. He hope 
ed, therefore, never to see our Ne 
groes in America become Christi- 
ans, because he believed that this 


would render them less Jaborious 
slaves. On the same principle, he 
Was against any attemp 
vert the American savage. 


is to Cone 
la 














Mr. Maurice on a Passage i 


learning Christianity, they would 
fall into the use of letters, and a 
skill in the arts being the conse- 
quence, they would become more 
formidable to the plantations. 
Pursuing a similar train of reason. 
ing, Lord Granville wished to 
God that the Pope might never 
turn Protestant, or the Italians 
cease to be Papists, for then we 
should sell them no fish. Tle was 
glad that the clergy sent abroad to 
our plantations were ignorant and 
immoral wretches, because they 
could have no influence over the 
inhabitants as better and wiser men 
would have; and who would use 
that influence for the purpose of 
inspiring the planters with a spirit 
of independence on their mothe: 
country. He was hostile to the 
scheme of sending bishops to 
America. ‘These, be thought, 
would labour to bring the several 
secis to one religion ; whereas the 
security of that people’s depend- 
ence on England he conceived to 
arise from their mutual divisions. 
He was, an enemy, likewise, to 
the improvement of our colonies 
in learning. ‘This, he said, would 
take off their youth from wholly 
attending to trade, fill, them with 
speculative notions of government 
and liberty, and prevent the edu. 
cation of the sons of mch planters 
m England, where they contract 
a love to this kingdom, and when 
grown old, come back and settle, 
to the great increase of our wealth, 
Even at home he was against cha- 
rity.schuols, and was not for hav. 
ing the vulgar taught to read, that 
they might think of nothing but 
the plough and their other low 
avocations.”” 

This nobleman, who would thus 
have withheld ** the key of know- 
ledge” from the people, was an 
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accomplished scholar and a ** dise 
tinguished orator and statesman.’’ 
He died in 1763, aged 73. Half 
a century has effected such a salu- 
tary change in public opinion, 
that it would be now scarcely pose 
sible to find a nobleman who 
‘‘ was not for having the vulgar 
taught to read.” 


VERAX. 


-—— —— 


Mr. Maurice on a Passage in the 
Obituary of Mr. Jones. 
Clifton, near Bristol, 
SiR, 

In the Memoir you have pub. 
lished in your last number, p. 551 
— 554 of Mr. J. Jones, my name 
mentioned in a manner which 
compels me to address you, least 
I should seem to be satisfied with 
praise to which Tam not entitled. 
The following gentlemen employ. 
ed me as the agent of their kind. 
ness to Mr. Jones: ‘The Rev. T, 
Morgan, S$. Boddington, Esq. 
London, Strutt, Esq. Bel. 
per, Dr. Disney, Dr. Toulmin, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Hurry, Yarmouth, 
and my much lamented and ever. 
to-be-revered friend, Mr, Simp. 
son, of Bath. But there is ano- 
ther gentleman to whom the high. 
est tribute of gratitude is due,—a 
gentlenan to whom Mr. Jones 
was entirely unknown when he 
came to Clifton, but whose medi. 
cal skill and constant services were 
gratuitously employed during all 
the time Mr, Jones resided here. 
Mr. King would never have wish- 





ed this circumstance to have been 


stated in the memoir, but the 
knowledge of the fact obliges me 
tu bestow praise where it is justi 

due. The kindness of Mr. King 
was a subject on which Mr, Jones 
used to enlarge with peculiar pica. 
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sure: I trust, therefore, I shall 
be pardoned for giving publicity 
tothe oratitude he was ever anni. 
who ren- 
dered him any service. Your ine 
sertion of this letter in your next 


ons to manifest to those 


nuniber will oblige 
Yours, &c. 
MICHAEL MAURICE, 


@umeceusss cep-as+es 


On Future Pui sh? ent. 


A guestion of bigh importance 
has long been agitated by Chris- 
Uians, part cularly by that class 


who are [ belicve the general 
readers of the Repository. [Ik is 
of no less importance than the 
future destiny of the buman dead. 


And 25 I fe al very crioneous and 


unscriptural notions are entertain- 
ed b\ the great bu 
and doubt and perplexity by some 
others, if you will allow me to oc. 


lk of Ciristians, 


cupy a@ page ol two of your valu. 
able Miscellany, I will examine 
the subject, and endeavour 
shew what appears to me the true 
meaning of the scriptures. Bat 
it will probably be discussed to 
most advantage by laying down 
one or two preliminary observa. 
tions, First, ‘That as it is a doc. 
trine of revelation in 
the Christian scriptures alone, we 
must reier to them, und them 
ony, for all authority in support 
of any opinion we undertake to 
defend, 

Second, Although it is readily 
allowed, that all figurative texts 
may be fairly interpreted in doubt 
ful cases by such as ucknow. 
ledged to be plain, it cannot be 
admitted, that texts not figurative 
shall be made so, and referred for 
explanation not to plain texts of 
seripture, but to inierences and 


to 


contained 
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Punishment, 


deductions said to be drawn from 
thence, 

On the subject of the future 
destiny of man, there is o1 point, 
and one Only, On which ali seem 
willing to agree, which is that the 
reward ot the ri hteous Wii DO Ime 
mi rtality and everlast 
re ail 


cal SsCIipe 


Be upple 


salistied 


nesss fi 


we are 
with the plain langua 
ture. and itis only when applied 
that some ; 


“unxious to expla nm it wwav as fe 


to punishment re $0 


2 ifative, 


Qn the puotshment of the 
wicked there seem to prevail 
three opinions: the Ist, that the 
wicked will be punished with end. 
less torments. ‘The Gnd, that 


their punishment will be only tem- 


pr rary aya remedial. ana that 
finally the y will be rest red to 
cndless happiness. ‘| rd, that 


the wicked will be utterly destroy- 
ed by the second death, and that 
theretore their punt soment will be 
everlasting,* 

Let us now engure into the 
evidence adduced in support of 
these several opinions; forso muc 
do they differ from each other, 
that but one of them can be true. 

It the voice of majorities is 10 
determine the question, the frst 
must be the true Oplions but 
here let it be observed, that nel 
ther numbers nor antiquity can 
avail any thing, unless it can be 
proved to be the plain and posi 
tive declaration of the Christian 
for a doctrine $0 
itself, and $0 blas- 
ph mous agaist the divine chae 

should not 


idence short 


Scriptures ; 
shocking in 


racter and periections, 


be admitted on any e 


the words everlasting 


* Whenever 
in this leteery the 


and eternal are used 
4 4 > 1 
are intended to mean endless. 














of direct and miraculous commu- 
vication from God. But however 
men may have deceived them. 
selves, 1 must be permitted to 
doubt, whether any rational crea- 
ture ever did seriously believe, at 
the same tine, in the infinite bene- 
volence of the Deity and in the 
endless torments of sinners, The 
fact iss that men have thought 
little aboutitin the point of viewin 
which itis here placed ; and when 
it is recollected how many ages it 
has been made one of the prime ar- 
ticles of the orthodox er ed, and 
the source of so lucrative a trade 
to the apostate church, for which 
their purgatory was introduced 
into the drama, ts it to be wonder. 
ed at that without enquiry, when 
men have taken it for granted, and 
parents have taught their children 
and perpetuated the belief, thac 
the wicked would be burnt ever- 
lastingly in hell fire, with the de. 
vil and his angels, that it should 
have become the popular creed? 
This is all the foundation on 
which it is built; for I shall here. 
after shew it is no doctrine of the 
New Testament. 

As it is to be hoped in this en- 
lightened period there 1s no ra- 
tional Christian who believes in 
this doctrine, it will not be neces. 
sary here to enlarge upon it; as 
my business chiefly lies with the 
second class of Christians who 
are generally called Universalists, 
who avow their belief that the 
punishment of the wicked will be 
long and severe, but remedial and 
corrective, and that when they 
have been sufficiently punished 
for their crimes here, they will be 
admitted to the enjoyment of ever- 


lasting happiness. In support of 


this opinion I have sought in vain 
for any scriptural evidence. I 
VOL. Vill. 40 
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have a small tract® on this subject 
now lying before me, written by a 
most excellent man, who has ee 
vinced the zeal and labours of an 
apostle; and as he has given a 
summary of all the material argue 
ments in support of this doctrine, 
I shall for the sake of brevity cite 
from it such passages as seem 
suited to my purpose. * Those 
(says he) who contend that future 
punishment will be corrective, 
don't pretend to a Knowledge of its 
limits; they suppose the subject 
involved in such awful obscurity, 
that the impenitent sinner has 
every thing to fear; and in cone 
tending that it will be corrective, 
they mean that it will produce 
the moral improvement of the pu. 
nished.”? ‘To these suppositions 
I have nothing to say; they are 
supported by no evidence, they are 
suppositions only ! 

Again—** It is not now cone 
tended (says he) that the final 
restitution of all mankind is so 
clearly revealed in the Scriptures, 
as to be capable of being support- 
ed otherwise than by inference and 
deduction, nor that it ought to be 
maintained as a leading or funda. 
mental doctrine of Christianity ; 
itis presumedto be a fair deduction 
from the character and known 
perfections of God, and from va. 
rious declarations in the sacred 
writings; and that it is capable of 
| og supported by just reasoning 

fair inference, and on this 
ground its advocates are willing 
to rest it.’ And if this be its 
best ground, like all other struce 
tures without a foundation, it 
must, | suspect, fall. 

If the scriptures had not con- 
tained positive declarations of the 
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punishment of sinners, these sup. 
positions, inferences and deduc. 
tions, would have done as well 
as any others, and would have 
been entitled to attention, but as 
they do clearly contain such, these 
can weigh nothing in the argu- 
ment. But the advecates of this 
doctrine come forward in a con- 
cluding paragraph, and_ boldly 
avow—* ‘That it is of no conse. 
quence to their leading arguments 
in how literal a sense the words 
perish, perdition, destruction, 
death, are applied to future pune 
ishment.”” ‘This is taking a most 
unwarrantable licence with the 
sacred writings; for if the plainest 
language may be deemed figura- 
tive, and figurative language plain, 
it ismaking them acomplete nose 
of wax, that may be moulded into 
any form that best pleases the 
fancy of the artist; rendering 
them so vague and uncertain that 
they may be made to prove or 
disprove any thing; thereby pro- 
ducing complete confusion and 
the most alarming consequences, 
To apply arguments, by evidence 
from the New ‘Testament, against 
the advocates of this doctrine is 
useless; for they have conceded 
the point that their hypothesis is 
incapable of being supported from 
it except by inference and deduc. 
tion: finding their weakness here 
they seem to take their strong 
ground in the character and per- 
fections of the Deity, and in fur. 
ther support of this they add a 
popular and Imposing argument, 
that even the omniscience of God 
is scarcely able to draw the line 
of distinction between the best of 
the wicked and the worst of the 
good. So imperceptible are the 
shades, that to punish the one with 
the loss of life, and give the other 
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immortality and happiness would 
be injustice! 

But here the advocates of this 
doctrine do not appear better forti. 
fied than by revelation : for unless 
they can prove that the seripture 
doctrine contended for by their 
opponents, IS imMconsistent with 
the divine pertections, is it not 
& most unwarrantable presump- 
tion to arraign the wisdom of 
God in the plan of his divine 
government, and to suppose they 
can irame one more consistent 
with his benevolence? Contem. 
plating the plan of providence in 
the works of nature, we plainly 
perceive, through the whole, a 
gradation of privilege; whether 
we examine the vegetable, the ani- 
mal or the intellectual creation, 
life is appointed to each individu 
al for diflerent periods, from one 
moment to one hundred years and 
upwards, according (0 its species ; 
this is seen in theacorn, from that 
which falls fromthe oak and is de- 
voured by the animal waiting be- 
neath it, to that which is sown and 
produces the full grown tree, which 
becomes the ornament of the forest, 
remaining for centuries to the ut 
most period of its appointed durae 
tion; We sce it in our own spe- 
cies, from the infant that dies in 
the birth, to the man that lives 
fourscore years and upwards. 
The appointment of these different 
periods of lite may be justly en- 
titled privileges; but as it 1s Mma 
nifest that the benevolent author 
of nature has afforded to each m- 
dividual a large preponderance © 
enjoyment during his existences 
whether it be short or long, shall 
we, weak and ignorant as we af; 
presume to arraign either the wis 
dom or justice of the plan of bis 
divine government? In the pre 














mise of reward to the righteous, 
the scriptures every where annex 
it to character: this Ife is 
said to be our state of probation, 
(and with Paley I believe this is 
our wisest view of it) and dure 
ing its progress it 1s our duty to 
form our character from the ex. 
ample and precepts of our great 
Master 5 the precept of our Lord, 
which be tells us is the first and 
ereat commandment, is ** that we 
love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, our mind and strength,” 
that is, that we should feel such a 
high reverence for God, as the 
Creator, Governor, Preserver and 
Disposer of all thifgs, in whom 
we live and move and have our 
being, as to fix on our minds bis 
constant presence and agency, In 
all the events of life, so as to re. 
fer every thing to him—which is 
living in habitual devotion—seeing 
God inevery thing and seeing every 
thing in God. ‘This as | under. 
stand the precept is forming the 
Christian character to which the 
reward is promised, and because 
such characters alone are fitted 
for that state which is prepared 
and promised to the righteous. 
Now between such a character as 
this, and the best of the wicked, 
who have not God in all their 
thoughts, instead of nice shades 
of difference, there seems a broad 
distinction; but let it be remem. 
bered, that whilst the divine Be- 
ing has given life and immortality 
to the one, he has afforded to the 
other a large balance of enjoy- 
ment during his life, and therefore 
has been guilty of no injustice to 
any. The reason of this diversity 
of privilege in the divine plan we 
may know hereafter, but cannot 
know now ; itis hid in the same 
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obscurity as the introduction of 
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all other apparent evil, but we can 
discover enough to rest satisfied 
that God is infinitely powerful, 
wise and good. 

‘The advocates for the third opi. 
nion contend, that they have em- 
braced It upon what appears to 
them the plain language of the 
New ‘Testament, which is, that the 
righteous will go into life everlaste 
ing, and the wicked into everlaste 
ing punishment. What this pun. 
ishment will be, the scriptures 
have explained in such a variety 
of passages through the whole of 
the New ‘Testament, that it may 
be justly questioned, whether there 
be any truth more clearly or ree 
peatedly declared, or more forci- 
bly inculcated, than that the pune 
ishment of the wicked will be loss of 
life, death, utter perdition, ever. 
lasting destruction, the second 
death. This, when contrasted with 
immortality and everlasting life, 
seems as plain and strong as lane 
guage can possibly make it. 

Whilst we live in obedience to 
the plain precepts of the gospel, 
which are, supreme love to God, 
and an affectionate regard to the 
welfare and happiness of all our 
fellow-creatures, we shall certain- 
ly receive the promised reward, 
and this speculative difference of 
opinion will be of little conse- 
quence to us. But as far as my 
observation goes, the belief of 
universal restoration has a practie 
cal tendency to lessen the re. 
straints to vice, and to slacken our 
endeavours and watchfulness to 
guard against habitual trespasses, 
and from its popularity is I fear 
an encreasing evil. It is this 
view of the subject which bas ine 
duced me to offer these sentiments 
to my fellow-Christians, through 
the means of your valuable Mis. 
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cellany, and if it be the means of 
correcting one erroneous opinion, 
{ shall rejoice as not having la- 
boured in vain. Let us not then 
flatter and deceive ourselves with 
a vain philosophy, for the Chris- 
tian scriptures have plainly de- 
clared, and it is a solemn and 
awful declaration! that the 
waves of sin is DEATH, ETERNAL 
peatu ; but the gift of God is 
ETERNAL LIFE, promised to the 
righteous through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. d. 3. 


—_— oe 


Society fur Conversion of the 
Jews. 
SIR, 

In a report lately published by 
the London Society for the Con. 
version of the Jews, we have va. 
rious extracts from letters received 
from Germany, to which they ap- 
pear to give undoubting credit ; 
and from one of these I copy the 
following, which they call an 
“* authentic fact.” 

‘““ About ten years ago a par- 
ticular party arose among the Jews 
in Poland, which has also many 
followers in some parts of Ger- 
many, and chiefly in Bohemia, 
and they even asserted that a 
branch of their association was 
already in Palestine. I have made 
acquaintance with a leader of this 
party, who believed in Jesus as 
the Saviour of the world, and 
sincerely reverenced him.” 

Now Mr. Editor, though the 
writer of this account seems en. 
tirely unmindful of the inference 
which naturally arises from it,—- 
can we call these men who ac- 
knowledge Jesus as the Saviour 
of the world other, or less than 
Christians ? though held perhaps 
in his opinion as undeserving of 
that name, because they do not 
add many other mysterious and 


complicated articles, to the simple 
profession of their faith. 

Some of your readers have 
doubtless noticed this account 
who are able to form more pro. 
buble conjectures than myself 
with respect to the hopes for the 
speedy conversion of the Jows lo 
rational Christianity which may 
be founded upon it. 

[ remain, Sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
M. H, 


—_—_ 


Quaker Doctrine of the Trinity, 
SIR, 

The intent of my last commu. 
nication (p. 373—376) was to 
remeve the erroneous impression 
A. 6’s. defective statement (p. 
307) of the belicf of the early Qua- 
kers was calculated to make on 
such of your readers as were not 
better informed. The object of 
this is to lay before them a briet, 
but plain and comprehensive 
** Confession of Faith,”? which was 
drawn up and * presented to the 
parliament” in the year 1693, 
on behalf of the Society of Friends 
for the express purpose of clear- 
ing them from the imputation ot 
having imbibed ** some Socinian 
notions.” What these notions 
were I cannot precisely determine, 
but it is obvious enough from this 
document, that the real sent- 
ments of its authors were not I- 
compatible - with the pure doce 
trine of Unitarianism, that there 
is only one living and true God, 
even the Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ; for otherwise this 
confession of faith which was sig" 
ed by above thirty members of 
the Society, of whom George 


‘Whitchead, an eminent minister 


a tn 
among them, was one, 35 nothing 


tv the purpose for which it was 
presented to the legislature. 
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The charges this confession was 
intended to repel related to the 
person of Christ, and especially 
to what has been called his mira- 
culous conception. Of these, if 
the principal accusation was, 
that they rejected this teuet, their 
confession of faith must have 
shewn it to be groundless, for in 
common with many learned and 
unlearned Unitarians before and 
since that time, they believed the 
narratives in the introduction to 
Matthew’s and Luke’s gospels to 
be authentic parts of the evan- 
gelical history. But how far, 
they deemed this tenet an indis. 
pensable article of Christian faith, 
or what degree of importance they 
attached to it, does not I believe 
appear either in this confession, 
or elsewhere in their writings. 
Without questioning the authen- 
ticity or truth of the narratives 
they seem, supposing these to be 
genuine, to have generally fol- 
lowed the wise example of the 
apostles and of the sacred writers, 
none of whom again mention or 
allude to the subject, much less 
have they insisted upon ils impor. 
tance or connected it with any 
article of faith, 

This silence is very natural, sup- 
posing the fact to be true, and 


the narratives of it authentic, if 
the sacred writers deemed it un_ 
important ; as it is also, if those 
narratives are spurious. But in- 
cessantly as those writers incul- 
cate the reception of such facts 
and doctrines, as they considered 


necessary to be believed by Chris- 


tian converts, their uniform silence 
on this subject is fot I think to 
be otherwise satisfactorily account- 
That all the existing 
M. SS. contain these narratives is 
admitted, and it is in my mind 
not very material whether they 


ed for. 
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are supposed to be authentic, or 
not, provided no greater stress is 
laid on them, as containing an 
article of Christian faith, than 
Jesus Christ and his apostles have 
enjoined. ‘To insist upon more 
than this, as essential, is unwise, 
itnot unchristian, It is to en- 
cumber the faith of the gospel 
with an unnecessary article, whe. 
ther true, or not, and palpably 
to obstruct its reception amongst 
men. ‘lo represent the verity and 
credibility of Christianity, as 
standing upon no better evidence 
than such a fact as this, is to exe 
pose it, I will not say to insuper. 
able difficulties, but to objections 
of serious import, to many upright 
and considerate minds, and to such 
objections as cannot be urged with 
any effect against its fundamental 
doctrines, as tavght by Jesus 
Christ, and confirmed by the tes. 
timony of his apostles. 

The following confession of 
faith is strictly and properly Uni- 
tarian. Many persons who have 
zealously and ably maintained 
that doctrine, would I believe 
object to no part of it; and with 
a slight exception or two [I sup- 
pose it would be conformable to 
the belief of most Unitarian Chris. 
tians. On the other hand, Iam 
persuaded no real ‘Trinitarian 
could possibly esteem it a satis- 
factory exposition of his faith, 
Sewel gives it verbatim as follows, 
but without the address to either 
of the houses of parliament. It 
was probably presented to both. 
The reader will notice how ex- 
pressly it purports to have been 


written in the name and on behalf 


of the Society of Friends, al- 
though the address and signature 
are nol £ivene 

«“ Be it known to all, that we sin- 
cerely believe and confess, Iy That Jesus 


Its authors say, — 
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of Nazareth, who was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, is the true Messiah, the very 
son of the living God, to 
whom all the prophets gave witness : 
And that we do highly value his death, 
sufferings, works, offices, and merits 


Christ, th 


for the redemption of mankind, toge- 


ther with his laws, doctrine and minis- 
Hl, That this very Christ of God, 


try. 
who is the Lamb of God, that takes 
away the sins of the world, was slain, 
was dead, and is alive, and lives for 
ever in his divine eternal glory, do- 
minion and power with the Father. 
Ill. That the holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, are of divine 
authority, as being given by inspiration 
of God. IV. And that magistracy, or 
civil government, is God's ordinance, 
the good ends thereof being for the pu- 
nishment of evil doers, and praise of 
them that do well.” 
the Quakers, p. 049. 
. . * ¢ , 
** By this and the like writings,’ 
adds Sewel, ‘* the eyes of many 
that were at the helm [of govern. 
ment] began to be more opened ; 
and even among the bishops were 
some that inclined to moderation ; 
for the king endeavoured as much 
as he could to promote the most 
moderate among the Churchmen 
to those high dignities ; and pre. 
judice, which had blinded many in 
respect to the Quakers, began to 
abate more and more.’’* 
When the reigning monarch ma. 
nifested suck a noble spirit in the 





* It should have been said in p. 
376, that George Keith was soon a/ter- 
wards ordained, instead of saying he 
“had recently been ordained.’? An 
erroneous date in the margin of the 
page in Sewel's history, where the cir- 
cumstance is mentioned, led me into 
the mistake. He was ordained by the 
Bishop of London, and Burnet, with 
whom Keith was a fellow student at 
Aberdeen, says he ‘* was reconciled to 
the church, and is now [in the year 
1700] in holy orders among us.” His- 
tory of his own times, Vol. ii. p. 144. 
The Bishop says “ reconciled,” but 
Keith never was before in communion 
with the Church of England. In the 
early part of his life, and till he joined 
the Quakers, he was of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. 


Sewel's History of 
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selection of bishops and ministers 
of state, it is no wonder that some 
of the former were inclined to 
moderation, Fettered as the king 
was In some measure by the into. 
lerant spirit of the times, he be. 
stowed honours and dignities, 
wealth and power, * as much as 
he could,’? on “ the most mode. 
rate’? and deserving. No perse. 
cuting bigot, known to be such, 
could look for promotion at his 
hands, and thus did he even 
cline high Churchmen to tolera- 
tion. ‘This was wise, just, poli- 
tic, and worthy of the king of a 
free people, the father of the glo- 
rious revolution. 

It was surely more to these 
causes than to the efficacy of such 
writings as the above, that the 
eyes of ministers and bishops were 
opened to their true interest, and 
that they saw with increasing 
clearness, the advantages of justice 
and toleration. Had the king 
been disposed to countenance and 
reward an intolerant zeal against 
those who could not for con- 
science’ sake receive the dogmas 
of the church as gospel truths, 
they would soon have discovered 
that the above confession of faith 
afforded no evidence whatever that 
the persons who drew it up were 
free from ** Socinian notions,” 
but much presumptive evidence 
to the contrary. For what 1s is 
amount? Is there any recogui- 
tion in it of the doctrine of three 
co-eternal and co-equal persons 


Ine 


in the unity of essence ? Nothing 
of the kind. Without saying how 


far it agrees, or wherein I dil 


fers, I will: enable your readers 
to compare it with the opimons 
of Secinus on the most important 
points to which it relates. 


that Christ 


“ It is my judgment 4 sad 


was aman, Rom. y. 15. eomceive 











formed in the womb of the Virgin, 
without the intervention of a man, by 
the power of the divine spirit. Matt. i. 
oo. 23. Luke i. 35. and that being thus 
born, he was at first capable of suffering 
and mortal, 2 Cor. xiii. 4. till having 
discharged here on earth the duty as- 
signed him by God, he afterwards as- 
cended into heaven, and became im- 
mortal, and no longer liable to suffer - 
ings. Rom vi. 9. The divine sonship 
of Curisr can be referred to his nature 
only so far as it relates to this, that 
Curitst was formed in the womb of the 
Virgin without the instrumentality of a 
man, by the divine power. For the an- 
gel foretold tothe Virgin of whom he 
was born, that on this account he should 
be called the Son of Gon, Luke 1. 35. 
and of consequence his own and only 
begotten Son; as no other person ever 
was the Son of Gow in the same way, 
by the immediate origin of his being. 

‘¢ But Jesus is thus styled, principally 
because he isthe person whom his name 
indicates him to be, namely Cuxnist. 
Jesus is a name applicable to him mere- 
lyasa man; but Curis? is the name 
that points out the great eminence and 
excellence of character conferred on him 
by Gon; for the word Gop is every 
where to be unders!ood after it, as if it 
had been expressly written THE CuRIst 
or Gon, This eminence arose from his 
being the King of Gop’s people. Kings 
were appointed over his people, and 
anointed by a divine ordinance , there- 
fore they were called the anointed of 
Gov, or his Curists, for this 1s the 
impoit of the word Christ. This name 
which was in some sense applicable to 
them, was applicable to Jesus in the 
most proper and absolute sense, and had 
a force when given to him, not belong- 
ing to it when bestowed on them. For 
Jesus was, in the highest, truest, and 
most peculiar sense, the King of God's 
people.” 

* As to the opinion commonly receiv- 
ed, that Currst is the only begotten of 
Gov, because he and no one besides him 
was begotten of the divine substance, I 
fegard it as a mere human invention, 
1.¢. Not by any means agreeable to the 
sacred Scriptures, which make no men- 
tion of any generation from the sub- 
stance of Gow himself, and as entirely 
repugnant to sound reason, which ab- 
hors the thought of Goo’s begetting 
from his own substance like corruptible 
animals, or that the individual and sim- 
ple essence of God should be divided or 
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multiplied, or, that remaining entire and 
numerically one, it should be common 
to many. 

** To this let it be added, that the Scrips 
ture plainly explains the true and divine 
filiation of Christ, as we just now shew. 
ed, when we spoke of his conception 
in the womb of the Virgin; and exe 
pressly uses as synonimous the phrases 
“Jesus was the Christ,” and “ Jesus 
was the Son of God. Méatt. xvi. 16. 
Mark viii. 29. Luke ix. 20. Matt. 
xxvi. 63. Mark xiv. 61. Luke xxii. 
67.69. Johu xx. 31. Hence it appears 
because Jesus was not the King of the 
people of Gop, and so the CuristT in 
the highest and most absolute sense, 
tillafter he rose from the dead, that it 
was said he was constituted the Son of 
(,0p by his resurrection from the dead, 
and wus then begotten by God when 
God raised him from the dead.” Rom, 
1.4. Acts xii 33. Soc, Opera. tom, 
i. p. 054. Or, Memoirs of the Life, &c, 
of F. Socinus, by Joshua Toulmin. 
PP, 178—181. 


For the sake of brevity, I wave 
giving your readers the just ideas 
of this celebrated author respect- 
ing the scriptural designation of 
Curist asthe Lambof Gon; but 
I would recommend A, B. to cons 
sider them seriously, and carefully 
to compare his sentiments asabove 
given, with the foregoing confession 
of faith. If A.B. should favour your 
readers with such a comparison, [| 
hope he will not travel out of the 
record, or give us any ‘Trinitarian 
notions he may happen to have a. 
dopted, instead of the doctrines of 
the early Quakers. But if he can, 
let him shew in what particulars the 
above,or any other equally well-au- 
thenticated profession of primitive 
Quakerism, approaches hearer to 
the recognized doctrine of the Tris 
nity than the extracts I have ade 
duced from the writings of a man, 
who in the estimation of William 
Penn, had ** mm many things,’® 
respecting the Christian doctrine, 
‘* a clearer prospect than most of 
his contemporaries.” Fully cone 
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curring in this opinion, yet resolv. 
ed to call no man master upon 
earth, with regard to matters of 
faith, I am sinecrely your's, 


PHILEMON, 





Mr. Wright to Mr. Jennings on 
& = 


lree Communion, 


Wisbeach, Oct.5, 1813. 
Sir, 

We happily live in an age when 
Christians can differ in opinion 
without censuring and condemn- 
ing each other, when they can 
each other’s views and 
sentiments without any interrup. 
tion of friendship and brotherly 
‘lhe unreserved avowal of 
what each person thinks right, 
and its being opposed with equal 
freedom and firmuess by those 
who think differently, cannot fail 


oppose 


love. 


to promote the knowledge of 


truth: so far as he who asserts, 
and he who contradicts, proceed 
with candour and Christian cha. 
rity moral improvement must be 
advanced. Hence l argue, that 
ina Christian church, where free 
communion is admitted, Christian 
knowledge and moral improves 
ment will be more rapidly pro. 
moted than in a society where 
uniformity of opinion and religi- 
ous practice is rigidly maintained, 
From a knowledge of my views 
respecting free communion, Mr, 
Strephon proposed a question for 
my solution, (p. 31.) which sup- 
posed a case not likely to occur 
in any dissenting congregation. 
To this question I replied, (p. 
252) with that caution which the 
difficulty involved in the supposed 
case appeared to make necessary, 
yet with that freedom which every 
lover of truth ought to exercise. 
On my reply to Mr. Strephon 
you have made some remarks 








Mr. Wright to Mr. Jennings on Free Communion. 


(p- 591); to your remarks | now 
answer, 

In the first place, permit me 
to say, you have not atten pted 
to remove the principal ground of 
my reasoning and conclusions: 
Viz. that, at the Lord's supper, 
the table is the Lord’s, that Jesus 
is the only master, and has not 
delegated — his authority to us. 
This you surely must grant; but 
if you grant it, how can you de. 
ny the conclusion, that no Chris. 
tian, nor society of Christians, 
has a right to exercise authority 
over that table, or dominion over 
those who would come to it, to 
say who shall and who shall not 
be guests at it?) Do not thos 
who assume such authority in. 
vade the prerogative of their 
great Master, by exercising do- 
ininion at his table as if it was 
their own? Such persons ought 
to shew who gave them such av. 
thority, what warrant they have 
for the exercise of it, who made 
them more than guests al the Mas. 
ter’s table. who appointed them 
to choose or refuse others who ol- 
fer to be guests. I solicit your 
attention to these things as they 
materially affect the whole ques- 
tion about free communion. 

Instead of answering my qlies- 
tions, ‘* Have we a right to with 
draw from the Lord’s table be. 
cause they [unbelievers]are there! 
**Ifweesteem ita privilege should 
we neglect it because some may 
abuse it?’ You refer me lo- 
Cor. vi. 14—16. In which pas- 
sage Paul makes no mention ol 
the Lord’s supper, nor do bis 
words appear to have any Fels 
rence to it: he is exhorting Chrise 
tians to keep themselves pure from 
heathen idolatry, and not to cons 
nect themselves by marriage, Of 
inany other intimate Way, wile 











heathen idolaters, that they might 
avoid tocir pollutions : he is giv. 
Ing direction to them as indivi- 
duals, not a rule of discipline 
respecting the Lord’s table to be 
observed by them: as a church. 
This passage therefore is not at 
all to your purpose, | suppose 
you will admit that Judas was an 
unworthy partaker of the Lord’s 
Supper, and that Jesus knew him 
to be such ; yet he did not use 
his authority lo prevent his par- 
taking of teatits first institution, 
nor direet his other apostles not 
to partake of it with him. 

Insteud of shewing that we have 
aright, authoritatively to exclude 
anv one from = the Lerd’s table 
which is what you should have 
done, you merely object to my 
reference to the parable ot the 
tares, and refer me to two other 
passages. [ admit that the field 
mentioned in the parable is the 
world: for Jesus $0 explained it; 
and thatthe parable forbids every 
species of persecution: but is it 
not a species of persecution to @X- 
Clude persons from any Christian 
privilege which they think them. 
selves qualified to enjoy, merely 
because you think them improper 
persons to partake of such pri. 
vilege? Surely you will admit 
that in Christian churches, how- 
ever strait their communion, some 
tares will grow among the wheat ; 
this appears to have heen the 
Case in the primitive churches : 
and so far the parable w ll be 
found applicable to churches, 
which are all planted in the field, 
the world. This will jusufy my 
reference to and application of it 
to the case in hand. Matt. xviii. 
15—18, is not at all to your 
Purpose, for our Lord does not 
im that passage give directions 
VOL. VALI. 4? 
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about « xcluding persons from the 
supper which was not then Insti. 
tuted; his disciples could not 
understand him to refer to an 
institution of which at the time 
they had notheard. The passage 
has no relation to matters of faith, 
it speaks solely of [res passes come 
mitted by one brother against 
another. Nor does Jesus in this 
plice give rules to the church 
respecting Its proceedings as a 
church; but simply to his dise 
ciples as individuals respecting 
the manner in which they should 
proceed in order to convince those 
who trespass against them of the 
impropriety of their conduct, Nos 
thing is said in the passage of the 
relation in which the offender 
should be placed with respect to 
the church if he could not be 
convinced of his fault; but it is 
simply said ** let him be unto 
thee [the injured person] as an 
heathen man and a_ publican.’’ 
It is clear this passage can have 
nothing to do with the point in 
hand. In 1 Cor, Chap. v. the 
apostle is speaking of the case of 
the incestuous person, one who 
was notoriously immoral; of 
course the language he uses is not 
to be applied to a case essentially 
different, that of a person who is 
Supposed to be sceptical, or (le 
roneous in judgment, for a man 
may be such and not be a wicked 
person. Besides, Paul does not 
mention the Lord’s supper any 
where in the chapter, nor say 
any thing about putting persons 
from the Lord’s supper; but 
exhorts Christians not to asso. 
ciate with, to entertain at their 
tables, or be entertained by, proe 
fessors of the gospel who were 
evidently immoral characters, It 
seems to me the passages you 
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have quoted militate neither a- 
gainst the premises, nor the con- 
Clusions in my former letter, 

[ think both unbchevers, and 
immoral persons, if they shew a 
disposition to fr: quent the Lord’s 
table (and itis highly improbable 
the former ever will) may be de- 
terred by faithful) remonstrance, 
without any assumption of autho. 
rity: should this tail in some rare 
case, it will not be an evil equal 
to mvading the 


pre rogative of 


Christ, and violating the law of 


liberty. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. WRIGHT, 


aie ain 


Vindication of the Dialogue on 
the Scriptures in Keply to Mr. 
Sturch. 

SIR, 


I could ill spare time to write, 
nor could you conveniently in. 
sert,such an answer to Mr. Sturch’s 
animadversions p. 297 —SO0) on 
my Dialogue, (p. 103—107) as 
I would willingly lay before the 
public. I trust however to your 
well-known libera ity of sentiment, 
and love of fair Investigation, for 
the insertion of the following com. 
ments on Mr. S—’s | aper. And, 
in the first place, let me remark 
that in one instance at least Mr. 
S. has misconstrued my meaning ; 
JT think | might have said overs 
looked the more obvious interpre. 
tation, to introduce one better 
suited to his own purpose ; that 
he has attached to a single, iso. 
lated sense, which, 
though as such, it may bear, yet 
as it relates to the general tenour 
of the whole, it cannot bear. 
When, for instance, he represents 
me as “* coaxing’? my supposed 
friend to place a_ blind implicit 
faith in the scriptures, he would 

’ 


passage, a 





Vindication of the Dialogue on the Scriptures, 


if he had read with more atten. 
tion, or written with more Impar- 
tiality, have said, that I was 
** coaxing” him to read and Judge 
for himself; to discard all pres 
judices, as well those which op- 
pose a belief in holy writ, as those 
which favour it. He would have 
said that I was urging this friend 
to make that very manful use of 
his understanding, which Mr. S. 


himself recommends; and be 
might, if he had chosen, have 


added, that I] was doing all this, 
under a firm conviction that who- 
ever cnters upon the investigation 
of scripture truths fairly, patiently, 
and humbly, must become a firm 
believer in them.* ‘To stir him 
up then to this investigation was 
my leading object in the appeal I 
made toa much-loved companion, 
and to effect this end, if it were 
possible, I represented to him the 
extreme folly of entering into with 
creater interest, and examining 
with greater zeal, subjects cone 
fessedly of a temporal nature than 
he had ever felt for those, of which 
the least that we can say 1s thisy 
viz. that there is a preponderating 
evidence in favour of their having 
a strict relation to, and intimate 
connexion with, a future state, 
But if my friend resolutely persis* 
ted, (as in spite of all my repre 

sentations he seemed disposed to 
do) in declining such examination, 
I was, I confess, desirous that he 
suould hold to the safer side ; that 
he should rather blindly believe, 
than blindly disbelieve; one ° 
which two things all must do, who 
witl not take the trouble of ex® 


—— 





* Hume, if Dr. Percival may be 
relied on, is no instance to the com 
trary, for, says the Doctor, he, (Hame 
confessed that he had never read th 


New Testament through, See Pow 
wal's Ryidences, 














mining for themselves. 1 was de- 
sirous, I say, that my friend 
should rather blindly believe, than 
blindly disbelieve, and that fer 
the following reason: 

That, supposing all systems of 
religion and morality (the scrip. 
tures included) to carry with 
them equal evidence of being true, 
then is it the part of wisdom to 
act in conformity with that, which 
threatens or promises the most, 
for it is that, from which we shall 
have most to suffer or enjoy, if it 
should prove true. ‘The scriptures 
therefore, as of all known systems 
they promise the highest rewards 
to our obedience, and threaten 
the severest punishment to our 
disobedience, would, if ticy pos- 
sessed only equal evidence with 
others, have a prevailing claim to 
the obedience of rational and pro. 
vident creatures. But the truth 
is, that they possess much more 
evidence in their favour, than has 
ever belonged to any other moral 
or religious code received amongst 
men. | should rather say that 
they alone possess any evidence 
which deserves to be respected, or 
to be considered as establishing 
an authority of general force and 
universal application, For, adopt- 
ing any othe: system of conduct, 
What assurance has any living 
man, that he is right, or safe? It 
will be answered, I am aware, 
the assurance of his reason ; the 
conviction of his understanding. 
But if the assurance of his reason 
be a proof that he is right, then 
may two men holding diametri- 
Cally opposite opinions in religion 
and morals, but each equally 
Convinced of the propricty of 
those he has adopted, be both 
right at the same time. If con- 
Viction of being right, be a sure 
evidence that we are so, then may 
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all the jarring speculative theo- 
rists in the world be rivht at the 
same time. Right reason must 
decide, says the disciple of phi. 
losophy. But what is right reason 5 
where to be found ; what the 
standard by which to try her? 
Rtional enquiry, it is aftirmed, 
brings us tothe truth. I ask what 
evidence we can ever have that 
ithas brought us there. Evidence 
which proves to our neighbour the 
very contrary olf what it proves 
to us, should ever be distrusted. 
Now the scriptures have at least 
some evidence of affording a cere 
tain rule of right conduct, for 
they have some evidence (evidence 
which infidelity has never been 
able to overthrow, though she may 
be dissaustied with it) that they 
come from God. What then is 
it the part of wisdom to do, ina 
case, where, amidst a host of 
uncertainties, Qne only system 
appears with any shew of para 
mount authority; any evidence 
of super-human origin; any shadow 
of proof that it is exclusively 
framed for general adoption, and 
universal obligation ; any distine 
euishing test in its favour, which 
may not also (as reason bas done) 
decide in favour of a hundred 
ether systems, and give (as reason 
does) the same assurance of safe 
ty, to men protessing the most 
opposite tenets? What, I say, is 
the part which wisdom should 
choose under circumstances such 
as these? Must she not adopt 
and act on the scripture ordinane 
ces, either tll she can overthrow 
the evidence in favour of their di- 
vine origin, or else bring forward 
some other system with as strong, 
or stronger evidence in favour of 
its having such an origin ? [he 
human mind, does, it istrue, as 
Mr. Sturch says, come from God, 
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as also does the human body ; but 
nobedy will therefore say that the 
human hody 1s periect. The hu. 
man mind, be it granted, is a 
Spark, a very dim spark, of the 
eternal mind; but is it therefore 
to be regarded as affording a sure 
criterion of right; and this, not. 
withstanding that it has, at differ- 
eut times, formed and adopted, 
and is still continually 'orming and 
adopting, crceds as different from 
each other as hight fom dark ? 
Extol human reason never so 
much, it may still be affirmed of 
it, that as it is a judge whose de. 
Cisions continually vary, as it 
operates in different minds, estab. 
lishing in one what it rejects in 
another, so, it ts impossible that 
it should dflord any 
Criterion ol sht as can deserve 
our Confidence, and trusting to it 


ever such 


alone, we must for ever wander 
in the dark. But conscience, it 
will be said perbaps, is able to 
give us all the necessary light; 


conscience, @ monitor placed in 


our breasts by God Limscll; ever. 
more polling oul to us what is 
what US. 
posing us to the practice of one, 
dissuading uS from tiie pracuce Oo] 
the other.* N. have 


Within us a Certain faculty, ap- 


morally right, Wrong ; 


Ww. that we 
proving and rewarding with self. 
comp acency Ceriain acts; disap. 
proving | and re proae bing us for 
others, | am very willing to allow. 
But then that this Picully does of 
itself, and uniformly, point out, 
Or appreve, exactly those actions 


— —- 


* This inteinal monitor which, en- 


lightened by revelaton, goad, the 
Chi sian murdere: in his most secret 

rivacy en bitters also the death-bed 
of a Noth Ameican Indian wth the 
reflection thar he has failed to wash.out 
an injury received with the blood of 
the offender. 
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which are morally right, and only 
those, whilst it as uniformly dise 
approves of those which are mo. 
rally wrong, this 1 deny. For 
the consciences of a Turk anda 
Christian approve the most oppo. 
site things in the world, and it is 
obviously impossible that both 
should approve only those actions 
which are morally right. But, it 
may be said that ‘Turks or Chris. 
tians neither of them affrd fair 
instances of what the natural cone 
science would dictate or approve, 
for that both are the slaves of un. 
natural habit, shackled by preju. 
dice, and brought up under the 
tyranny of forms and faith, which 
men bave devised and imposed on 
their fellow men. And truly, the 
natural Conscience, whatever it Is, 
must necessarily ENist Most pele 
it cliy in those men who are near. 
state of nature; and if it be 
a periect guide to any body, it 
Let us ene 
quire then what is the fact. But, 
surcly, sir, it cannot be necessary 
uestion ; a& GUes- 


esta 


must be so {oOo tpem, 


to cxamine this q ‘ 
tion which almost all accounts of 
almost a!l savages decide against 
them.* It cannot be necessary to 
waste cither my own time, OF the 
reader’s, in Jabouring to prove, 
that, though savages may possess 
some of the sterner virtues, yet, 
neither the love, practice, Ror 
knowledge of pure morality dwell 
with them, or that they, aud with 
them all other sorts and descrip. 
tions of men, not Christians, are 
far, very far, from having reached 


— 


——— 


* J] refer the reader to Dr. Clarke's 
Account of the Circassians, Dr Ro- 
bertson’s History of the native Ameri- 
cans, end various accounts of the Afri- 
can negroes, the ‘Tarars, the 





Arabs, 
and ‘he Egyptians, who, though not 
all perhaps strictly savages, are mu 

nearer a state of nature thap oussel¥es- 


John Milton, 


chat moral standard to which we 


have attained. From all this 1 
would infer, Sir, that as neither 
revson nor the natural conscience 
affords any certain guide to moral 
rectitude, or true religion, nor 
gives us any credible evidence that 
we practise them, nor even uppear 
to constitute an aw hority of unis 
versal and paramount obligation ; 
so, if there exist a rule of conduct 
aff rding any foreignevidence that 
iis and does all this, then ds it 
the duly of rational beings lo a- 
dopt it, and none other ought to 
hive any weight : lor there Is none 
other whose evidence may nol be 
adduced to prove equally the 
truth of opposing systems, and so 
give to every mah, (lor every man 
must be bis «wn judge in that 
case) an Independent standaid or 
rule of right conduct peculiar to 
himself, or possessed by bim in 
common with afew others. The 
crime of those who have had ‘ the 
gospel preached unto them,’’ and 
yet obey not ils precepts, IS CX~ 
actly this theretore ;—that they 
act upon a rule of conduct which 
is obviously imperfect, and entire- 
ly without credible evidence that 
itis right, (for it gives the same 
assurance of rectitude and safety 
to them supporting diametrically 
Opposite systems) when they might 
adopt one which bas some respec. 
table external evidence, (evidence 
never overturned) thal it ls a per- 
fect rule of moral and religious 
conduct, and comes from God 
himself. Far be it from me to 
suppose, that with heathens, con. 
sClence, whatever its dictates, 1s 
hot the only guide that they are 
to expected to obey. St. Paul 


decides this question by saying, 
“* these having not the law, are 
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a law unto themselves." This, 
however, bas nothing to do with 
the present question, and affords 
no proof that conscience is a sure 
guide to moral and religious good, 
or one which it is safe to trust to 
whena better is at hand. 
| To be concluded in our next.) 





—_—_— 
_—_ —- 


JOHN MILTON, 
Unus Patronus bone cause satis est. 
LL. PISCOPIUS. 
No. XXXV. 
Sabbath, 


It is not the formal duty of 
worship, or the sitting stll, that 
keeps the holy rest of sabbath ; but 
whosoever doth most according to 
charity, whether he works or 
works not, he breaks the holy rest 
of sabbath least, 





No. XXXVI. 
Schism. 


Schism is a rent or division in 
the church, when it comes to the 
separating of congregations 3; and 
may also happen to a true church 
as well asto a fale; yet in the 
true needs not tend to the break. 
ing of communion, if they can 
agree in the right administration 
of that wherein they communicate, 
keeping their other opinions to 
themselves, not being destructive 
to faith. The Pharisees and Sade 
ducecs were two sects, yet both 
met togetber in their Commo 
worship of God at Jerusalem, 
But bere the Papist will angrily 
demand, What! Are Lutherans, 
Cal\inists, Anabaptists, Socinians, 
Armintans, no heretics? I answer, 


All these may have some errors, 
onttiant Saeteeeneeemmennenend 
* Rom. i. 14, 
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but are noheretics. He resy is inthe 
will and choice professedly against 


Scripture; error is against the 
will, im) misunderstanding — th 


Scripture, after all sincere endea- 
vours to understand it rightly: 
hence it was said well b e 
the ancients, Err I may, but a he- 
yetic 1 will not be. Itis a human 
frailty to err, and no man is infal- 
lible here on earth. But so long 
as all these profess to set the word 
of God only before them as the 
rule of faith and obedience, and 
use all diligence and sincerily of 
heart, by reading, by learning, 
by study, by prayer for illumina. 
tion of the Holy Spirit, to under- 
stand the rule and obey it, they 
have done what mancan do: Gtd 
will assuredly pardon them, ag he 
did the friends of Job, good and 
pious men, the’ much mistaken, 
as there it appears, in some points 
of doctrine, But some will say, 
with Christians it is otherwise, 
whom God hath promised by his 
spirit to teach all things. ‘I rue, 
all things absolutely necessary to 
salvation ; but the hottest disputes 
among Protestants, calmly and 
charitably inquired into, will be 
found less than such. 
The Lutheran holds 
stantiation; an error indecd, but 
not mortal. The Calvinist is taxt 
with predestination, and to make 
God the author of sin: not with 
any dishonourable thought of 
God, but it may be over-zealously 
asserting his absolute power, not 
without plea of Scripture, The 
Anabaptist is accused of deny ing 
infants their right to baptism ; a. 
gain they say, they deny nothing 
but what the Scripture 
them. The Arian and Socinian 
are charged to dispute against the 


Trinity; they affirm to believe tbe 


by ol ol 


consub. 


denies 


Jo 





hn Milton 


athe Fi. Son, and 


’ 
. . ‘ 
Holy Ghe 1 "es 


Cordaing to Scriy Cul tha the 
apostolic creed; as for terms of 
Prinity, Trimiunity, Co-essential oy, 
Tripersonaliiy, and the like, they 
reject them as scholasic oy lions. 
not to be foun tin Scr) ture, which 
by a general Protestant maxim is 


plain and perspicuous avu idantly 
ih the 
proper st words, tye lotiving tv SO 
high a matter, and so necessary 
to be known; a mystery Indeed in 
their sophistic subtleties, but in 
Scripture a plain doctrine, Their 
other opinions are of less moment: 


to explain lis OWN tet 


wnihe, 


They dispute the satisfaction of 
Christ, or rather the word satis- 
faction, as not scriptural: but 
they acknowledge bim both God 
and their Saviour. ‘lhe Armenian, 
lastly, is condemned for setting 
up free will against free grace ; 
but the imputation he disclaims 
in all his writings, and grounds 
himself largely upon Scripture 
only. It cannot be demed that 
the authors or late revivers ol all 
these sects or opinions were learn- 
cd, worthy, zealuus and religious 


men, as appears by their tives 
written, and the same of ther 
many eminent and learned fol- 


lowers, perfect and powerlul in 
the Scriptures, holy and undlames 
able in their lives: and it cannot 
be imagined that God would de» 
sert such painful and zealous lae 
bourers in bis church, and ofttimes 
great sufferers for their conscience, 
to damnable errors and @ repror 
bate sense, who had so often im- 
plored the assistance ol his Spirits 
but rather baving made bo man 
infallible, that he bath pardoned 
their errors, and accepts thelr 
pious endeavours, sincerely wpe 
ing all things according to the mo 
of Scripture, with such guidanc 











and direction, as they can obtain 
of God by prayer. What Protes. 
tantthen, who himself maintains 
the same principles, and disuvows 
all implicit faith, would persecute 
and not rather charitably tolerate 
such men as these, unless he mean 
to abjure the principh sof his own 
religion? It it) asked, how far 
they should be tolerated ? l answer, 
doubtless « qually, as being all Pro- 
testants ; that is, on all occasions 
to give account of thei faith, either 
by arguing, preaching in their 
several assemblies, public writing 
and the freedom of printing, For 
ifthe French and Polonian Pro- 
testants enjoy all this iiberty among 
Papists, much more may a_ Pro- 
testant justly expect it among 
Protestants 5 and yet somctimes 
here among us, the one perecutes 
the other upon every slight pre- 
tence. 





No. XXXVII. 
Self Confidence. 


Glad therefore of such an able 
assistant, however at much dis- 
tance, I resolved at length to put 
off into this wild and calumunious 
world, For God, it seems, - 
tended to prove me, whether I 
durst alone take up a rightful 
cause against a world of disesteem, 


and found I durst. 





No. XXXVIII. 
Truth. 

Truth indeed came once into 
the world with her divine Master, 
and was a perfect shape, most 
glorious to look on; but when he 
ascended, and his Apostles alter 
him were laid asleep, then strait 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Z- 
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gyptian Typhon, with his conspl- 
rators, how they dealt’ with the 
good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, 
hewed her lovely form intoa thou. 
sand pieces, and scattered them 
to the four winds From that 
time, ever SINCE, the sad friends 
of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body 
of Ostres, went up and down, gae 
thering up limb by limb still as thev 
could tind them. We have not yet 
found them all, Lords and Come 
mons norever shall dostiil her Mas. 
ter’s second coming : he shall bring 
together every Joint and member, 
and shall mould them inte an ime 
mortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection, Sutler not these li. 
censing prohibitions to stand at 
every place of opportunity, forbid- 
ding and disturbing them — that 
continue seeking, that continue to 
do our obsequies to the torn bedy 
of our martyr’d saint. 


No. XXXIX. 
Toleration. 


The Gospel commands us te 
tolerate one another, though of 
various opinions, and hath pros 
mised a good and happy event 
thereof; PA. in. 15. Let us, 
therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded; and tf in ang 
thing ye be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto you. 
And we are bid, 1 Thess. v. 21. 
Prove all things, and hold fast that 
whichis good. St. Paul judged 
that not only to tolerate, but to 
examine and prove all things, was 
no danger to our holding fast of 
that which is good. How shall we 
prove all things, which includes 
all opinions at least founded on 
Scripture, unless we not only te- 
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lerate them, but patiently hear 
them and seriously read them ? 
If he who thinks himself in the 
truth, professes tu have learnt it, 
not by implicit faith, but) by at. 
tentive study of the Scriptures and 
full persuasion of heart, with what 
equity can he refuse to hear or 
read him, who demonstrates 
have gained bis knowledge by the 
sane way? Is it a fair course to 
assert truth by arrogating to him- 
self the only freedom of speech, 
and stopping the mouths of others 
equally gifted ? —— There ts 
no learned man but will contess 
he hath much profited by reading 
controversies, his senses awaked, 
his judgment sharpened, and the 
truth which he holds more firmly 
established. If then it be profit. 
able for him to read, why should 
it not at least be tolerable and free 
for his adversaries to write ? 
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No. XL. 
Not born a Translator, 


IT could have added that elo- 
quent and right Christian dis- 
course, written by Erasmus on 
this argument, not disagreeing in 
effect from Bucer. But this | 
hope will be enough to excuse me 
with the meer Englishman, to be 
ho forger of new and loose opini- 
@os, Others may read him in bis 
ewn phrase on the first to the 
Corinthians, and ease me who 
never could delight in long citati-. 
ons, much tess in whole traduc- 
tions: whether it be natural dis- 
position or education in me, or 
that my mother bore me a speaker 
of what God made mine own, and 
not @ transiatur. 
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No. XLI. 


Usurpations of Kings. 


cl 
is 


It must ne em strange. 
where men accustom themselves 
to ponder and cont Inplate things 
in their first original and instituti- 
on, that kings, who, as all other 
Ollicers of the public, were at first 
Chosen and installed only by con. 
sent and suffrage of the people, to 
govern them as free men by laws 
of their own making, and to be, 
in consideration of that dignity 
and riches bestowed upon them, 
the intrusted servants of the com- 
monwealth, should, notwithstand- 
ing, up to that 
encroachment, as to esteem theme 
selves masters both of that great 
trust which they serve, and of 
the people that betrusted them: 
counting what they ought to do, 
both in discharge of their public 
duty, and for the great reward of 
honour and revenue which they 
receive, as done all of meer grace 
and favour; as if their power over 
us were by nature, and from them. 
selves, or that God had sold us 
into their hands. Indeed, if the 
race of kings were « minently the 
best of men, as the breed at Tute 
bury is of horses, it would in rede 
son then be their part only to 
command, our’s only to obey. 
But kings by generaion no way 
excelling others, and most com- 
monly not being the wisest oF 
worthiest by far of whom they 
claim to have the governing; that 
weshould yield them subjection 
to our own ruin, or hold of them 
the right of our common saletyy 
and our natural freedom by meet 
gift from the superfluity of thew 
royal grace and beneficence, ¥° 
may be sure was never the intent 
of God, whose ways are Just # 


S( 


grow dishonest 














equal: never the intent of nature, 
whose works are also regular; 
never of any people not wholly 
barbarous, whom prudence, or 
no more but human sense would 
have better guided when they first 
created kings, than so to nullify 
and tread to dirt the rest of man- 
kind, by exalting one person and 
his lineage, without other merit 
looked after, but the mere con- 
tingency of a begetting, into 
an absolute and unaccountable 
dominion over them and _ their 
posterity. 


No. XLII. 
Wives. 

Beza and others say that di- 
vorce was granted, not for men, 
but to release afilicted wives. Pal- 
pably uxorious! Who can be 
ignorant that woman was created 
for man, and hot man for wo- 
man? and that a husband may 
be injured as insuflérably in mar. 
fiage as a wife?) What an injury 
ist after wedlock not to be be- 
loved, what to be slighted, what 
to be contended with in point of 
house-rule, who shall be the 
head ; and not for any parity of 
wisdom, for that were something 
reasonable, but out of a female 
pride? J suffer not, saith St. 
Paul, the woman to usurp auto. 
rity over the man, If the apostle 
could not suffer it, into what 
mould is he mortified that can? 
Solumon saith that a had wife is 
to her husband us rottenness to 
his bones, a continual dropping. 
Better dwell in the corner of rhe 
house.top, or in the wilderness, 
than With such a one. Whoso 
hidtth hér, hideth the wind, and 
one of the four trischie/§ that the 
tarth cannot bear, If the spirit 
YOL, VIII. 4®8 
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of God wrote such aggravations 
as these, and (as may be guest by 
these similitudes) counsels the 
man rather to divorce than to live 
with such a colleague; and yet 
on the other side expresses nothing 
of the wife’s sufferings with a bad 
husband: Is it not most likely 
that God ia his law had more 
pity towards man thus wedlocked, 
than towards the woman that was 
created for another? The same 
spirit relates to us the course 
which the Medes and Persians 
took by occasion of Vashti, whose 
meer denial to come at her buse 
band's sending, lost her the being 
Queen any longer, and set up @ 
wholesome law, that every man 
Should bear rule in his own house. 
And the divine relater shews us 
not the least sign of disliking what 
was done; how should he, if 
Moses long before was nothirg 
less mindful of the honour and 
pre-eminence due to man! 


— 


GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL KEAD= 
ING, 


No. CXXXIX, 
Daniel De Foe an Universalist. 


Daniel De Foe was educated 
and continued through life in the 
profession of an orthodox Non. 
conformist. Nor did he escape 
the imputation of being even 
an enemy to freligtous liberty. It 
has however been conjectured in 
the following passage, by Dr. 
Kippis, that the author of Robin- 
son Crusoe might possibly be dise 
posed to soften the rigors of Cale 
vinisin, On one essential point. 

‘* Many fine displays of natural 
sentiment oecurin Robinson Cru- 
soe’s man Friday, and there is 
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on which, in reading its appear- 
ed tu the present writer parucu- 
larly striking, It is in the con 

versation which Crusve has with 
Friday concerning the devil. Fri 
day, being informed by his mas. 
ter that God was stronger than 
the devil, asks, tf God much 
strong, much mght as the devil, 
why God not kill the devil, so 
make him no more wicked? At 
this question Crusoe was greatly 
surprised and embarrassed ; but, 
having recovered himself a little, 
he answered, that God would at 
last punish the devil severely ; 
that he is reserved for judgment, 
and is to be cast into the bottom- 
less pit, to dwell with everlasting 
fire, Still, however, Freday not 
being satisfied, returns upon his 
master, repeating his words ; Re. 
serve at last ! Meno understand: 
but why not kill the devil now, 
not kill greatago? * You may 
as well ask me,’ replied Crusoe, 
‘why God does not kill you and 
me, when we do wicked things 
here that offend him ; we are pre. 
served to repent and be parduncd.’ 
At this Friday mused awhile, and 
then said, mighty affectionately ; 
Well, well, that well 3 so you, I, 
devil, all wicked, all preserve, 
repent, God pardon all. Perbaps 
it would be going too far to assert, 
that De Foe intended covertly to 
insinuate that there might be a 
more merciful distribution of 
things, in the final results of Di. 
vine Providence than he dared at 
that time openly to exhibit.” Biog. 
Brit, 2d. ed. V. 60 and 75. 





No. CXL. 
Mahometan Calvinism. 


God hath revealed a most ex. 
eellent discourse; @ book Cone 


formable to itself, and containing 
repeated admonitions te. 
This 6 the direction of God = he 
will direct thereby whom he 
pleaseth ; and whomsoever God 
shall cause to err, he shall have 
no ditector. Shall he therefore 
who shal! be obliged to screen 
himself with his face from the se. 
verity of the punishment on the 
day of resurrection, be as he who 
is secure theretiom 2 And it shall 
be said unto the ungodly, Taste 
that which ye have deserved, 
Koran, (Sale’s) V. 11. p, $28, 





No. CXLI, 


A Mourning Mother. 


The lady of a noble Venetian 
lost her only son, and in conse- 
quence became a prey to the most 
excruciating sorrow, A reverend 
prelate, to console her, reminded 
her, among other things, how 
great must have becn the affliction 
of Abraham, who, nevertheless, 
without murmuring, obeyed the 
commands of heaven, and was 
prepared to sacrifice his beloved, 
his only son! Ah! holy father, 
replied the lady, in all the poignant 
emphasis of grief—God would 
never have exacted such a sacti- 
fice of a mother ! 


—— 


No. CXLII. 
Illuminations in Heaven, 


Poets have seen strange sights 
in heaven, but none a stranger 
than that described by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, viz. an t//umsnation ! 
This fine spectacle was exhibited 
on the creation of man, whet, 
the sacred poet contented him- 
self with fancying the 4m 
God shouting for joy. 
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Now when the evening came, or what 
instead 

Of eveving there dues in its turn suc- 
ed 

Glorious Illuminations made ou high 

B, al che stars aud planets of the sky, 

In just degices aud shining order 
plac’d, 

Spectators charm’d and the bless’d 
dy eilings grac'd. 

Thro’ al th’ mlighten’d air swift Fire- 
works flew, 

Which with repeated sheuts glad che- 
rubs threw 

Comets ascended with their sweeping 
train, 

Then fell in starry show’rs and glit- 
tring rain. 

In air tea thousand meteors blazing 
hung, 

Which from th’ eternal battlements 
were flung, 

Such universal joy in heav'n they 
shew, 

Such mirth and triumph did the day 
conclude, 


Prince Arthur. B. ii. 4th ed. 
18mv. (1714) pp. 49, 50. 


No. CXLIII. 
Sentiment from Mirabeau. 


Alas, what do we guin by ha- 
ting men, In order to live among 
them must we not practice for- 
bearance ! Have they not all 
more of good than bad. Let us 
not exaggerate: if we paint the 
dangers that surround us, let us 
not conceal our multiplied plea. 
sures, We talk of our misfortunes 
and forget our feliciues) We be. 
hold, it is said, more of vice and 
suftering, than of virtue and en- 
joyment ; but this is not true, for 
the world continues and society 
subsists. If there were more of 
evil than of good we should all be 
annihilated. 


No. CXLIV. 
William Penn. 


(From an American Magazine.) 


Poon, the founder and legisla. 
tor of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
had both great and amiable qua. 
lities, and was no stranger to the 
essentials of good breeding, though 
he was tuo stubborn to yield to 
the firms of it. He had, or af- 
fected to have, all the spirit of 
the Hat, which availed him 
much as the leader of a people who 
made it part of their religion. We 
are informed that he sat with his 
hat on be:ore Charles I. and the 
king, as a gentle rebuke for bis 
ill manners, put off his own, Up. 
on which Penn said to him, 
‘* Friend Charles, why dost thou 
not keep onthy hat?” The king 
answered, “ itis the custom of 
this place that never above one 
person should be covered at @ 
uume.”” 


No. CXLV. 
Consolation for the Afflicted. 


A poor Dervise, whose feet 
were naked for want of shoes, 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
cursing his unhappy fate and ac. 
cusing heaven of cruelty, When 
he arrived at the gate ot the grand 
mosque of Coufa, he perceived 
a poor man who had by some ac- 
cident lost both his teet. The 
sight of a man more unfortunate 
than himself afforded him con. 
solation, and convinced him that 
the distress was greater to be 
without feet than without shoes. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


_—_-_--- 


Mr. Jones's Vindication of the 
Common Greek Text m Acts, 
xx. 28. 

‘The reply made by Dr. Lloyd 
does more credit to his pen as a 
scholar than to his candour us an 
enquirer after truth, The only 
question in which the public are 
concerned respects the purity of 
the common text in Acts. xx. 28: 
and this | will proceed to establish 
to the confusion of Griesbach and 
Dr. Lloyd. 

First, ‘The authority of versions 
and manuscripts, though denied 
by Dr. L. greatly prependerates 
in favour of rou Seov, For the 
Arabic version reads lord God. 
The author of the Syriac was a 
believer in the divinity of Christ ; 
and he seems to have inserted the 
term corresponding to Dominus 
as an interpretation of rou Seov. 
This is no more than what every 
critic would have done under the 
influence of the same bias. Of 
the Aithiopic, Griesbach says, 
* ASthiwops habet vocabulam, quo 
semper utitur sive Seog in Grace 
veritate legatur, sive xyoiog. Neu- 
tri igitur lectioni, si solus specte- 
tur, ftavet.”? What is the reader 
to understand by this assertion ? 
Assuredly, that in the Athiopic 
version a word ts used which, like 
Lord iv English, or xugi9s in Greek, 
applies to Jesus Christ, as well as 
to God. This, Wakefield asserts 
** to be infamously talse.” Such 
a charge against a criuc of so 
giave and honoured a name ought 
either not to have been made, or 
to be Justified Dr. L. takes it 
for granted that Mr. W. is mise 


taken: and holds him forth to 
scorn and censure as no cri- 
tic. It is time that Wakefield 
should be vindicated, and the dis. 
grace transferred to Griesbach, 
The original term, in the Athi. 
Opic version, is YGZY BAHER, 
Ludolph. in p. 286 of his Lexi. 
con, explains this to mean, Deus 
ter optimus ter maximus; and 
then adds, Cui(i. e deo), sult hoe 
nomen tribuitur. [tis a compound 
word explained by the Zthiopians 
to mean Lord of regions. Walton 
under the Hebrew tax agaz inter- 
prets the same word as meaning, 
‘* Dominus universe regionis ;” 
and then subjoins Soda Deo tri- 
buitur. Thus is Mr. Wakefield 
vindicated, and Griesbach dishde 
noured by one of the grossest mise 
representations that can occur in 
the whole compass of biblical 
criticism. Dr. Lloyd may affect 
not to be implicated in this vindje 
cation; but he cannot by such 
affectation blind his readers ; and 
if he were candid, he would ace 
knowledge his error and kiss the 
rod. Ido not indeed adopt Mr 
W’s, interpretation of the verse. 
He is, I think, mistaken, but bis 
mistake can be accounted for 
without supposing in him a defect 
of judgment, or a want of shill 
in his art. The supposition & 
harsh and ungenerous ; aud would 
be condemned by all candid and 
competent judges. Luke who 
wrote the Acts was undoubtedly 
a Jew; and as such, though he 
wrote in Greek, thought in He- 
brew. Mr. W. might suppose, 4 
Michaelis did, that he wasa Ge 











































¢ile, or at least a Hellcnistic Jew, 
i.e. a Jew born and bred ina 
Gentile country; and being ac- 
customed to the language and 
phraseol vy of Greece, be, or the 
apostle Paul, whose address to 
the Gentile converts be relates, 
miv't ieensibly use an idiom 
sanct oneal by the purest Greek 
WI ters The Edvor of — the 
Mu thly Repository shewed me an 
emin.at biblical crite who, be- 
fore the days ol Wakeficld, bas 
given the very same interpretation 
and justifies the rendering of air 
or -anguis, by soa, on the au- 
thority of Homer and Virgil. 
Secoudly, ‘The authority of ma. 
nuscripts greatly preponderates in 
favour of tou Seov, over Tov xUgIOU 
This Dr. Loyd denics, but itis 
to no purpose to contradict a fact. 
Some manuscripts, and the Vul- 
gate, it is allowed, read rou Seov. 
And here we should remember 
Griesbach’s own words ; “* ltaque 
legendum erit vel xugiov, vel xu 
ploy xas Seov. Posterior lectio 
habetur in 47 graecis libris, hoc 
est in majore codicum adhuc col- 
latorum parte.’’ ‘These forty-se- 
ven manuscripts then sanction cou 
Scoy as the genuine reading ; and 
as they evidently apply the words 
to God, they militate against tov 
xvpiou, as intended for Christ, But 
let us suppose that the ancient au- 
thorities are nearly balanced. I 
will still prove from other consi- 
derations the genuine reading to 
be vov Seov. ; 
1.—No such reading as exxay- 
cia vou xvosouoccurs in any other 
part of the N. T. The presump- 
tion then is that it is not the true 
reading in this place. On the 
other Nand, the phrase exxAy- 
cia tou Sequ was most familiar 


V indication of the common Greck Text in Acts xx. 28. 


with the apostle Payl: and the the peaple, For ipataace, 
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frequency and umformity with 
which it occurs, shew that in the 
apostolic age it had in its appli. 
cation to the assemblies of Chris. 
tians acquired something similar 
to the invariable and fixed use of 
a proper name, Add to this, that, 
in the context, the writer uses the 
expressions, ** the gospel of the 
grace of God,” * the counsel uf 
God,” ‘the kingdom of God,” 
The mere impulse of association 
would therefore bave led him here 
to add, ‘* the church of God’ in 
prefer nce2 to ** the church of the 
Lord,” especially as the former 
phrase was most familiar to hig, 
And the latter not at all, 

2d. The apostolic writers, and 
after them the more carly fathers, 
employed the phrase “* Church of 
God,” to denote the Catholic be, 
lievers, in oppositign to the heres 
tics or assemblies of worldly men, 
1 repeat the following instance 
from my Sequel. ** As God,?? 
says Origen, ** who sent Jesus, 
having defeated all the artificgs 
of demons, has so ordered it that 
the gospel of Jesus, should prevail 
every where for reforming man- 
kind; and that there should be 
every where teachers governed by 
law, different from the churgheg 
of superstitious, intemperate and 
unrighteoys meno. For such age 
the manners ef most of those whe 
belong to the Charches of the Cie 
ties, Butthe churches of Gog 
instructed by Christ, compared 
with the churches of the people 
among whom they liye, are ag 
lights in the world, And whe 
is there that must not ackoowledge 
that the worst of thase who are 
in the church, and are inferior to 
the rest, are better than most of 
those who are jn the churches of 
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church of God at Ath. ns is quict, 
mild and wellebehaved, being de- 
sirous to approve itseli to God, 
who is over all, But the church 
of the Athenians is turbulent, and 
by no mans comparable to the 
church of Ged there. The same 
you must also acknowledge of the 
church of God at Corinth, and 
the church of the people of the 
Corinthians ; as you must also 
allow of the church of God at 
Alexandria, and the church of 
the people of the Alexanerians, 
Every one who is candid and di. 
ligently attends to these things 
with a mind open to conviction 
will admire him wh» formed this 
design, and has accomplished it, 
that there should be every where 
churches of God, dwelling with 
the churches of the people in @ve- 
ry city: and if you observe the 
senate of the church of God, and 
the senate in every city, you will 
find some senators of the church 
worthy to govern in the city of 
God all over the world, if there 
were such aathing And on the 
other hand, you will tind that the 
senators of cities have nothing in 
their behaviour to render them 
worthy of the distinction allotted 
them. And if you compare the 
presidents of the churches of God 
with the presidents of the people 
in the cities, you will find the se- 
pators and governors of the church- 
es, though some may be interior 
to others who are most perfect ; 
nevertheless you will find them to 
excel in virtue the senators and 
governors of the cities.”” In this 
and similar passages, ** the church 
of God’” means a people devoted 
to God by superior virtue in op- 
position ty cther men. ‘The apos. 
tle uses the phrase with the same 
point or contrast in the disputed 
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verse, as he evidently alludes to 
the Gnostic impostors calling 
them wolves who wished to di« 
vour the flock. Read exxdxcix 
Tou xupsov and the contrast is quite 
destroyed. 

3. ‘The reading of rou xvgiev 
is intended to solve a dilhculty 
which can be solved in anther 
and better way, I expressed my 
belief that a noun intended to li. 
mit the object of a verb cannot be 
made the subject of another ia 
the same sentence. Instances 
however may occur of this con. 
struction though not justified by 
the commen use of language, 
Thus rev Seou re peated and change 
ed cannot naturally, much less 
necessarily, be taken as the agent 
lo regieroijcaro ; nor could the 
reader think of such a thing, un- 
less he were driven on this expe. 
dient by the absence of an appro. 
priate nominative case. But the 
expedient is not requisite bere; 
as in speaking and writing tls 
usual with 2ll men to omit the 
leading subject of discourse I It 
were notorious from the context 
who that subject might be. Thus 
** Feed the church of God, which 
he—he who under God is the 
principal subject of my preaching 
—he on whose death I tusist 0 
opposition to the deceivers that 
deny bis death,—secured with bis 
blood.”” Examples of this omise 
sion are not unfrequent in the N. 
T. Thus, ** Beloved, now we 
are the children uf God : and tt 
doth not yet appear what we sh 
be. but we know that when he 
appears we shall be like unto him. 
1 John iii, 2. If we i: terpret 
this passage by the strict rules 0 
grammar, Ae must be taken 108 
God, the only antecedent beforte 
mentioned, But it evidently mean 





Jesus. And this is a case exact- 
ly in point. Again, ** In this we 
know the love of Gud, because 
he laid down his life for us” 1 
John ii. 16. The common trans. 
lation bas of God in italics; be- 
cause Tov Yeov is not in many co. 
pies of the orginal. Som: autho- 
rities however have it, and Pdoubt 
not but that tyv @yamryy to. Sov 
came from the hands of the Apr. 
tle. The /ove mentioned is assu 
redly the love of God the Father ; 
andit is thus referred to him in 
many parallel passages, See John 
ii. 16. Rom. v. 8 viii. 32. 1 
John iv.9 If then the pas-age 
can be explained on this princi 
ple, all argument for rev xvpiov 
falls like dead weight to the 
ground. 

4. Lastly. The reading of rov 
xupiov. if false, can easily be ac. 
counted for; as it is but a wrong 
interpretation dictated by a mis. 
taken notion of Christ. The au. 
thors of all the versions and ma. 
Buscripts were believers in his 
divinity : and as they were dispos. 
ed to wrest every passage in de. 
fence of that doctrine, they wrote 
xvziov in explanation of Jeoy on 
the margin of their copies ; which 
in time crept into the text: and 
this will account for the reading 
of Seov xas xupicv. In their dis- 
courses or apologies they alsu quo- 
ted the passage with this expla- 
Nation ; and the quotation became 
in time considered an authentic 
reading. On the other hand, the 
reading of rou Sev, if not gen. 
wine, implies the most improbable 
violence. For it would be then 
@ direct and deliberate forgery, 
and such a forgery as no one 
would attempt ; because if it pas- 
ted for the genuine reading, it 
would afford but a remote and 
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doubtful argument for the divinity 
of Curist. Which reading then is 
the more improballe, that which 
is the dictate of fraud, or of pre- 
judice? We daily see the effects 
of the latter in the versions and 
interpretations of many good, but 
mistaken men. Whereas, those 
of the former seldom occur,— 
Through every age the jealousies 
and animosities of different sects, 
the respect’ which all parties paid 
to the scriptures as they were de- 
lisxerod by Chust and bis apostles; 
the great variety of copies, and 
the difficulty of producing uni- 
formity precluded the successful 
attempt at frgery ameng any 
class of Christians. ‘These cause 
es have guard«d the Greck text 
with scrupulous accuracy ; nor 
is there a passage in the N. T, 
with the exception of the intro. 
ductory chapters in Matthew and 
Luke, and the three witnesses inp 
Juin, that betrays the hand of 
fraud. 

These arguments when known 
and examined will for ever settle 
the genuineness of the common 
Greck reading, and dissipate the 
rubbish which Griesbach hag 
heaped together under the appear 
ance of learning. 

JOHN JONES, 
Dr. Lloyd's Translation of the 
principal and most essential part 
of Grreshach’s note om Acts 

rz, 28. 

Sik, ' 

If no one of your learned cor. 
respondents should have furnished 
you with a complete translation 
of Griesbach’s note on Acts xx. 
28. a part of it which I now sends 
and which, perhaps, will be four 
faithfully rendered, is at your 
SeTVICe. 
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The first portion of the learned 
critic’s note is occupied in giving 
& summary of the authorities for 
the different readings of the text, 
4s deduced from M.5S. from Ver- 
gions, and from the Fathers. Tu 
honé would it be of the least use 
tv copy the numerous abbrevia- 
tions which he employs, while the 
revision of the proof, as well as 
ithe printing, would occasion no 
small perplexity. To fill up those 
abbreviations would be a task to 
Which my time and resources ren- 
det me inadequate. And the un- 
learned reader would derive little 
benefit from the performance. 
The learned theologian canhot be 
Without the original, The eritic’s 
feview of the evidence, which 
forms the greater and more impor- 
tant half of the note in question, 
will, probably, be found to an- 
Swer every valuable purpose, al- 
though I frankly contess that the 
difficulty of rendering it complete- 
ly inte'lyible to the English read- 
ér is far more formidable than I 
Suspected when I took the liberty 
of recommending its appearance 
in your excellent Magazine. 


C. LL. 


N.B The various readings which 
Griesbach has thought deserving of any 
notite, afte tou Gébb, zou xuciov, Tov 
xupioy xat Geo, TOU Becu xas xugion, 
rou xvoitt Bod; and 760 ypicrov. 
He scarcely deigns to consider the three 


last, because they are hearly without 
authority. —TRANSLATOR. 


** ‘That the reader may him. 
self judge of the character of 
the manuscripts which contain 
the reading a4 let him run 
over the margin of Wetstein’s 
édition, in the Acts of the A- 
gene from the beginning to 

een’, and observe the. readings 
Of these MLSS. as there furnished. 
But if he has it not in his power 
to peruse that edition, | will here 


present to his attention some 
things which I have observed on 
reviewing, with this initention, all 
that medley of various readings, 

I. Codex 4." written so late as 
the 15th century, contains an im. 
mense number of various, and 
even singular readings, partly va. 
luable, and partly to be rejected 
Without hesitation : as, lor exam- 
ple, Acts ix. 20. xi. 3, &e. &c. 
Compare also Rom, xiv, 17. xvi. 
13. 2 Cor. i. 37. 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
‘Therefore, this copy, when alone, 
or when agreeing with others of 
small merit, is of no importance, 

Il. Codex 7. is seldom quot. 
ed 5+ so that it appears to be either 
supported by wn assemblage of 
other M.SS. or possessed of addi- 
tions altogether peculiar to itself sf 
for example, Acts xxi. 10, xxii. 
20, 23, &c. &c. 

III. Codex 12 and 22 are to be 
accounted nearly as not collated ; 
and for that reason they are to be 
looked upon as of no authority. 
Codex 22, as far as I can judge, 
from the few readings of it which 
have come to my knowledge, 1s 
near of kin to Codex 4, and Codex 
37.4 This copy alone has O05, 
God, in James iv. 15. instead of 
xuzies, Lord. ' 1 

IV. Codex 25 is to be consi 
dered in the number of the better, 
though not of the best M.SS. See 
Wetstein at Acts ve 24: xi. 21, 


a 





* This is the mauner in ry oe 
different copies of the origina P 
tinguished, dccordihg to a table ar 
at the beginning of each volume 
Griesbach’s edition of tht Greek Tests 
ment,— Translator. 3 ‘ 

+ i. e. probably, is seldom referred 
to, by W tein, on afly 


Tran 
1 These are the reasons why ie 
seldom noticed by Wetsteia.— be 


§ See No. 1, above, and Neo. ¥s 
low.—Trans, 
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&c. &c. It seldom or never a. 
grees with the M.SS. which, in this 
place, read §eov, but belongs to 
another family .* 

V. Codex, 37 is every where 
interpolated by glosses and absurd 
interpretations, of which that 
should be especially compared 
with our present text, which is 
read at Acts xiii. 41. in this copy 
and among the scholia of Mat. 
thei’s copy ds thus, ort o Qso¢ 
eravoouras xa amobvyones, God es 
crucified and dies. Brsides, te= 
specting this copy 37, compare 
Wets. at Acts ii. 24, xi. 20, &e. 
&c, aud in the Epistles of Paul, 
1Cor, xv. 29, &c. &e. 

VI. Codex 04 and 65, which 
are those of Vienna, very seldom 
furnish a reading of better note, if 
the saine be not found in a great 
many other M_SS. 

Vil. The Upsal Codex, 68, 
sometimes, to be sure, agrees with 
the best copies, as may be seen even 
from my selection of various read. 
ings in this work; but when it 
differs from these in the’ Acts, as 
in this place, it coincides with the 
second edition of the works of 
Theophylact, containing a text 
and commentary of the Acts, 
which has been published by Fi- 
nettus, and which | am accustom. 
ed to refer to under the designa- 
tion of Theoph. 2, From ‘these 
things itis easy to judge of the 
Character, age and country of 
this Upsal copy. If any one 
should wish to weigh more acct- 
rately the value of the readings 





* The manuscripts are divided into 
three families, as it is expressed, as they 
severally proceeded from the revisions or 
editions; us: they ‘are called, of the West, 
ef Alexandria, aud of Constantinople. 
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which are cither peculiar to this 
manuscript, or common to it and 
a few others only, may consult in 
Aurivillius, who published the 
Upsal variations, the following 
places, Acts ix. 24. xii, 13, &c. 
ke. 

VIII. All the other M.SS, 
which have, or appear to have, 
§eov, that is to say, 16. 23. 39, 
46. 56. nay, andeven 4 7. 22. 
and 37. are related tu one ano- 
ther by aclose affinity, Consult 
Wets. at Acts xi. 28. xii. 25, &ce. 
&c. All that can be said of this 
whole family of M.SS, is, merely 
that it does not always differ from 
the good readings of the few co» 
pies. But readings to be found 
in this set alone, if some belong 
ing tu Codex 16 be exeepted, are 
of very little value. 

From all these things it clearly 
appears that 6-0 is not supported 
by even one good MS. which, 
from its antiquity, or its intrinsic 
excellence, can be complimented 
with the utle of a competent and 
uncorrupted witness, It is not 
found, except in modern copies, 
and those either to be altogether 
despised, or miserably interpolate 
ed, at least in many places. Nor 
yet is it capable of sapporung itself 
by the authority of versions. For 
no translation has $e, except 
the modern Vulgate, which the 
more ancient Laun M.S5. contras 
dict, and the Philoxenian Syriac, 
which was done in the sixth cene 
tury only, and even this: itself 
furnishes xycioy in. the margia. 
And, lastly, no certain indications 
of the reading Geo can be traced 
in the Fathers before Lpiphanius 
(who, even jn the MS. copy be- 
longing to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, bas | soo at both 
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666 
the places above cited,*) and Am. 
brose. J cannot, therefore, un. 
derstand how, in consistency with 
the laws of criticism, the reading 
Sea, destitute as it is of all proper 
authority, can be defended. 

Nor can an enlightened judge 
be satisfied with the reading sols 
rou, whichthe Syriac,t with its fol. 
lower, the Erpentan Arabic version, 
und avery few ofthe fathers furnish, 
For it is found in no Greek copy, 
but is a gloss, intended to explain 
the sense of the ambiguous word 
XUII0U | because, if the authors of 
the glosst had found @: in 
their Greck copies, the phrase rou 
view soy Gzov would have appeared 
to them, without the shadow of a 
doubt, far more suitable, as an in. 
terpretation of that word, than 
the word yaorw, 

Therefore we shall be obliged to 
read either zugiov, or xvgiov xa 
ecu. ‘The latter reading is found 
in 47 Greck M.SS. that is, in the 
greater part of the copies that 
have been yet coilated. But 1, 
Not one of the most ancient co. 
pics is found in this multitude. 
For Codex G, although in capi- 
ial letters, yet in the opinion of 
Montfaulcon, was not written be. 
fore the ninth century. 2. Not 
one of the most excellent copies, 
and but scarcely one here and 
there of the others which exhibit 
in many places some good and an- 
cient readings, such as 26, 27, 29. 
31. and Matthai’s 1. reads xuoiou, 
xas Qeou. 5. No version supports 
this reading, except the Polyglott 
Arabic,|} that sink of the most 





* In the former part of this note. 
Trans. 


“+ The Peschito. Trans. 

} That is, the Syriac translators and 
the fathers, Trans. 
| The Arabic of the Polyglott has, in 
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recent and abominable readings 
and the Sclavonic version, made jn 
the ninth century, trom copies of 
the Constantinople edition, recen. 
§20. 4. This reading has been 
met with in the writings of not one 
of the fathers, whether Greek or 
Latin, ‘Theopbylact aione except. 
ed; while the second and third 
editions, however, by Finettus, of 
the commentaries on the Acts, at- 
tributed to him, contradict even 
this exception. 5. ‘This reading 
was manifestly fabricated out of 
two readiags of different MSS, 
rom the same source came xupiov 

ecu, without the copulative found 
in Cod. 3. and Seou xvgiev, ine 
vetting the order of the words 
which is read in Cod. 7.* 





fact, Tov xugiou Bcov, as Griesbach 
had observed before.—Tran. 

* The translator presumes to differ 
ent'rely from the learned critic in this 
account of the irreption of these read- 
ings in‘o the M.SS. It is indubitable, 
and would be proved, if necessary, by 
nunierous examples, that the Libdrarii, 
transcribers, frequently orthodorized. Of 
this, proofs are to be met with even in 
this celebrated note of Giivsbach. They 
could not resist the opportunity of adding 
§zov to xvuciov. which would give 
him who shed his own blood one of the 
highest and most appropriate titles of 
the Supreme being. They could have 
no motive of adequaie force to insert 
xug0v, if their copies had Qeov, un- 
less it should be after Seov, which has 


not been done but by one copyists 
I am prepared to shew that, in that 
situation, it might have related to Je 


sus Christ, in contradistinction from 
rov cov, contrary to the laboured, 


but futile dedaction of Dr. Middleton, 
in his work on the Greek Article, other- 
wise highly valuable; and, if that 
should be made out, the aid 
ascribing bleed to the Almighty w 
have been avoided, if the emapnr™ 
cod .souls, felt. any anx 

bead. But of this there is not the least 
indication, as they all but e¢ 





Now since all these things are 
so, I cannot help preferring xvgiov 
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EXxAyTIa TOV 2upioU Very often oc- 
curs, whence this expression was 


to all the other readings, (1.) femiliar tothe book.writers; and, 


The most ancrent copies 3 copies 
proceeding from different families ; 
the most excellent copies, and such 
as sldom or never agree in any 
reading without producing the ap- 
probation of the most skilful eri. 
tics; the copies which merit these 
various characters read xuzios, 
See, for example, Acts ii, 13, 17, 
iit. LJ, &e. &e. (2.) The an. 
cient Versions, whether made from 
the Alexandrian or Western re- 
cension, confirm the same reading. 
And (3.) the fathers, in sufficient 
number, and of sufficient auti- 
quity, both Greek and Latin, con- 
cure In the whole of the Acts of 
the Apostles I have followed the 
same witnesses as in this place sup- 
port xupicv, if they were found to 
agree in thew testimony, Wheres 
fore, I should not have been con. 
sistent with myself, if, while rely. 
ing on their authority, I had de. 
termined otherwise than I have 
done, 

But it may be objected, Ist, 
that xugiov crept in from the vere 
sion of the Seventy, in which 





zvoiou before e900, if x0 160 be the in- 
sertion, which I deny. Had they been 
puzzled by the attribution of b/ood to the 
Almighty, how was it possible that they 
should have gone to magnify the diffi. 
culty, by the introduction of zycioy in 
such a conjunction with Seoy as increases 
the force of the epithet a thousand 
fold But, on the supposition that they 
orthodoxized, some would substitute 
S05, at first, perhaps, as a gloss, for 
2usi0s, and at length asa part of the 
text; and some would add it to 2 pid; 
with the copulative, till the whole vari- 
ation was completed. If Seog had been 
the reading of the autograph, the pre- 
sent variety cannot be accounted for on 
any rational! principle. 


while they were careless what 
they were doing, dropped from 
their pen. I answer: Gecv more 
probably crept in, either from a 
parallel place, 1 Pet. v. 2, romas 
vare TO ev vudy Toimnvioy TOY Bou, 
emicxomouvres, x. T. A., or from the 
epistles of Paul, in which exxaAncia 
rou Seou, the church of God, oce 
curs eleven times, exxAyoia Tow 
xerorov, thechurch of Christ, but 
once only, and exxAycia TOU xU~I~ 
ov, the church of the Lord, not 
once. The book-makers, theres 
fore, who copied the M.SS. ofthe 
N. T., catched up a form of exe 
pression exceedingly familiar to 
them, both from their own read. 
ing and from the public recitation 
of it, 2ndly, in a speech deliver- 
ed by Paul, that reading appears 
to be worthy of preference, which 
is more agreeable to the apostle’s 
manner of speaking in other 
places; and that is, as we have 
seen, exxArcia rou Gcoa, the church 
of God. 1 answer: the sub. 
stance of this speech was not coms 
mitted to writing by Paul himself, 
but by Luke, who is accustomed 
to employ. exxAnoia, the church, 
simply, without any addition. 
There is no propriety, therefore, 
in appealing to the style of Paul 
in this question. Nay, in this 
very speech, the Father is always 
so distinguished from the Son, 
that the former is invariably call- 
ed $ceos, God, andthe latter xupios, 
Lord; v. 19, 21, 24, 25, 27, 32, 
35. The same distinction ought, 
therefore, to be observed in v. 286 
3rdly. The more unusual, diffi. 
cult, harsh, and apparenily false 
reading, of which description is 
that which ascribes aiua, blood, 
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rov §eov, to God, ought to be pre- 
ferred to all others.* 1 answer: 
this canon of criticism is to 
understood of a difficult and unu- 
sual reading which is supported 
by the authority at least of some 
grave and ancicat witnesses. For, 
a reading, clearly destitute of 
competent witnesses, can by no 
meens be defended on the ground 
of its dificulty merely. 
in that age in which the copies 
now remaining were transcribed, 
the form of expression In discus- 
sion was neither altogether unu- 
sual, nor did it seem at that’ time 
haish or false to most Catholics. 
These, on the contrary, took de. 
hight in dainty morsels of this na- 
ture, and frequently used them 
as an indubitable token, and, as 
it were, a pledge of their ortlio. 
doxy. If then it had been writ. 
ten in express terms, | 905 dia rou 
sOiou  aimaros meclerornrtare THY 
exxaysiav, God with his own blood 
purchased the church, the ancient 
theologians, in their controversies 
with heretics of various descrip. 
tions concerning the natures and 
person of Christ, would, without 
doubt, have appealed again and 
again to so remarkable a text, 
But so tar were they from using 
this weapon in demolishing their 
adversaries, that on the contrary, 
the more ancient fathers, and, 
among them, even Athanasius 
himself against Apollinaris, deny 
that Oe Bev, the blood of God, 
18 to be found in the holy scrip. 
tures. dthly. It may be object. 
ed, that the copies which have 
auoiov zai Seov do in a manner 


be 


Besides, 





_* This is an approved canon of criti- 
¢ism whch Gries 


the preface to his edition. Trans. 
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ch has adopted in 8 





confirm the reading of $eov.t It 
is answered as often as two read. 
Ings are exhibited in conjunction, 
that, which appears alone in the 
greater number of the more an- 
cient and more excellent copies, 
is to be considered as preferable 
to that which is not found alone 
exceptin a few records, and those 
more recent aud of less value.— 
Sthly. The Latin  book.writers 
probably set down DN1, domini, 
instead of Dil; and trom such 
Letin copies those Greek M.SS, 
which have xugiov were, perhaps, 
corrupted. Answer: The more 
ancient Latin books favour the 
reading Domini, and the more 
modern ones only favour the read- 
ing, Dei, Besides, I trust that 
no critic of the present age will 
give credit to the exploded fable 
of the Greek copies latinizing.} 





On the use of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music in Public Wore 
ship, Part Il. 

(Continued from p. 466.) 

7. Tertullian (a Carthaginian 
writer who flourished at the end 
of the second and the beginning 
of the third century,) is our next 
authority. He affords us very 
considerable room to believe, that 
in his time and country singing 
was empl. yed in the public wore 
ship of the Christians. ‘* There 





+ This is a curious argument, as if 
they do not also coufirm the readi 
xupiou. Indeed, they confirm 
vr nothing in the question. 77am 


Probably we should except from 
this observation the copy, UV, of 
dore Beza, the Cambridgeman of Dr. 
Kipling, which copy seems to “owen 
ee Appendix to Dr. Middleton on 
Greek Article. Trans. 
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is among us,’ he says ‘* at this 
day, a sister who has obtained the 
gilt of revelation, which she ex- 
periences by a spiritual ecstasis, 
in the church, during the solem. 
nities of the Lord’s day. She 
converses with angels, and some. 
times also with the Lord ;” ** and 
while the scriptures are read, or 
the psalms sung, or the discourses 
delivered, or the prayers offered, 
materials for her visions are sup. 
plied by them.’’*—'his passage 
decisively proves that devouonal 
singing was employed among the 
social religious exercises of the 
Christians; but it docs not appear 
ceitain, whether ‘Tertullian refers 
solely to their public worship, 
properly so called, or includes 
the religious exercises during their 
agape or love feasts. If the lat- 
ter, the singing alluded to might 
have been that which we know, 
from another passage, was em- 
ployed during the agape: but 
the natural meaning of the above 
quotation, is decidedly in favour 
ofthe supposition that ‘Tertullian 
refers to singing in public wor. 
ship; and I think this supported 
by the circumstance, that he un- 
derstood Pliny as stating (in the 
passage already quoted in § ii. 
p. 401.) that the Christians in 
Asia Minor sang their hymna in 
praise of Christ. The only diffi- 
culty is, that when he isexpressly 
speaking of the public worship of 
the Christians,t he does not men- 
tion singing: but neither dues he 
the reading of the scriptures; and 
he is not, like Justin Martyr, giv. 
ing a regular detail of the distinct 
parts and manner of their public 
worship. 





* De anima,c. ix. p. 270. Par. 1675. 
t Apology, c. 39. 


At the conclusion of Tertullian’s 
account of their agape,t we find 
that * whoever was able was called 
out into the middle, to sing a 
psalm to God, from the Holy 
Scriptures, or of his own compo. 
sing.”’ ‘This is, I believe, the 
only intimation we have of the na. 
ture of the social singing among 
the Carthaginian Christians, in 
‘lertullian’s time; and we seem 
to have ground to infer from it, 
that their public devotional sing. 
ing was similar to that which (if 
it really were singing) was prac- 
tised among the Christians of whom 
Pliny speaks; it was performed 
by a single individual in the pre. 
sence of his fellow Christians. (Sep 
p. 462.) 

There are, as far as I can find, 
only two other passages in ‘Tertul. 
lian’s works refering to singing, 
which are quoted in King’s Prie 
mitive Church, P. iI. ch. i. 8 4, 
6. These clearly prove that sing- 
ing was common among the Care 
thaginian Christians in his time, 
in their more private exercises of 
devotion ; but they do pot at all 
affect our present inquiry. 

It may be observed that we have 
no reason to suppose ‘Tertullian 
acquainted with the constitution 
and discipline of the European or 
Asiatic churches; and it is clear, 
that we derive no information 
from bim, quite decisive as to the 
practice of the Carthaginian Chris- 
tians on the subject of instrumene 
tal music with thew devotional 
singing, and no information what. 
ever a> to their opentons Pes pecuing 
it.—I see, however, no reason to 
suppose that they did employ it 
with their devotional singing. 
iia — oe 
+ Oras Ld, King emmpncously sup- 
poses, of the Lord's sppper, Apol. ¢. 
XXXiX. Pp» 39. 
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8. Our next evidence is Origen 
(A. D 184—253), one of the 
most truly eminent among the fa- 
thers for abilities and virtues. He 
must have been well acquainted 
with the practice of the Alexan- 
drian, and of the Grecian and 
Asiatic churches. Though too 
late to be of very great importance 
in our inquiry, what be says con: 
nectd with the subject must at 
Jeast he interesting, and I feel dis. 
appointed at my inability to add 
any thing to the passage quoted 
in King’s Primitive Church, (ch. 1. 
§ 5), or even to ascertain its full 
import, as I have no acccss to the 
work of Origen’s in which that 
passage occurs, Origen there re- 
presents it as impossible, without 
the aid of the divine spirit, to 
sing (xAzs) with good modulation 
or in good time, or harmoniously 
tu praise (vuvyoas) the Father by 
Christ. This passage (which is 
quoted from the Treatise De Ora. 
tione, S vi. p. 7.) if Waraw had 
not yet lost its appropriate signi- 
fication, (see p. 464, note f) af. 
fords a presumptive proof that the 
Christians in Origen’s time, in the 
countries where he lived, employed 
instrumental music with their de- 
votional singing; but I imagine 
that it particularly refers to their 
more private exercises of devotion. 


Such, Sir, is all the original 
evidence I can collect from any 
quarter respecting the practice of 
the Christians of the first twocen- 
turies immediately succeeding the 
death ot Christ; and I think it 
will be allowed on all sides to al- 
ford no guide as to the practice 
and directions of the apostles. It 
aflords, I admit, ne corroboration 
to the conclusions | drew from 
my examination of the New Tes. 
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fament 3 nor, on the other hand, 
does it in any way oppose them, 
—The fact appears to be, that 
(though what we know respecting 
the practice and general directions 
of the apostles, may aflord us some 
guidance as to the conduct of pub. 
lic woiship,) too little is known 
to enable us to form an authorita. 
tive system of regulations on the 
subj.ct; that they left the matter 
as they found it, to be determined 
by circumstances which are con- 
tinually varying, according tw the 
manners and customs of the age, 
the degree of mental culture, &c. 
and that all we have Ww do, is to 
take care that our practice is ac. 
cordant with the principles of the 
human mind, and with the spiri- 
tual nature of Christian worship. 
The worship must have nothing in 
it to fetter the mind to feelings in- 
consistent with the latter; nor 
must it beso remote from the for- 
mer, as to have nothing accordant 
with the actual state of humanity, 
and to be fit only for minds which 
have reached the highest states of 
refinement both of intellect and 
of affection. 

From the data which I have 
collected, few conclusions ofa po- 
sitive nature can be securely 
drawn, but the following inferenc- 
es appear to myself tolerably sa- 
tisfactory. 

1. During those periods in whieh 
persecution was most prevalent 
among the Roman, Grecian, and 
Asiatic Christians, singing seldom 
if ever formed a part of their pub- 


-lic worship. 


2. During the same periods, the 
urts would be little cultivated a- 
mong them; and instrumental 
music would, from the same Cause, 
naturaily fall into disuse. The 
circumstances of the Christians 4s 
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a persecuted people would be aid- 
ed in producing this efiect by the 
licentious use which was made of 
music in the public spectacles 
and religious rites of the heathens, 

3. Among the Alexandman 
Christians in the latter part of tie 
Qd century, singing was very com. 
mon in their more private devo 
tional exercises, and probably also 
in their public worship; and the 
use of instrumental music in the 
former (at least) appears not to 
have been regarded by them as 
blameworthy, because sanctioned 
by the practice of the pious psalm- 
ist. As this argument equally 
holds with respect to their singing 
in social worship, it may be in. 
ferred that whatever were their 
practice, their princtples did not 
oppose the use of it there also.* 

4. As far as we can collect re. 
specting the singing of the African 
Christians in the second century, 
it did not resemble our congre. 
gational singing, but was perform- 
ed by a single individual, or at 
most by a part only of the congre- 
gation. 

5. That we have no means of 





* What really was their practice I 
eannot absolutely decide to my own 
satisfaction, The argument in favour 
of their employing instrumental music 
in public worship, I have already stated 
fece p. 464.); on the other hand it may 

sup that Clemens would scarce- 
ly think it necessary to justify the em- 
ployment of it in their devotional sing- 
ing at social entertainments by refer- 
ring to the example of David, if it had 
been commonly employed in the pub- 
lic worship of the church. It is a point 
of some difficulty, but as appears to me 
of no great importance. I apprehend 
that we are as good judges of the pro- 
priecty of the practice as Clemens ; and 
that we are at least as favourably si- 
tuated for knowing what was the prac- 


tice of the apostles, 


coming to ary general conclusion 
respecting the practice and opin- 
tons of the Christians in the age 
succeeding the apostolic, as to the 
employment of instrumental and 
vocal music in devotional exer. 
cises; nor consequently to any 
conclusion whatever, except from 
the scriptures, respectiag the prac. 
tice and opinions of the apostles 
themselves, There is nothing (as 
far as I can discover,) in the con- 
temporary records of the first two 
centuries, which can invalidate 
the conclusions formerly drawn 
from an examination of the N. T. 
(See p. 127.) 

While examining Burney’s His. 
tory of Music and Bingham’s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
I made some memoranda, a few 
of which it may be desirable to 
add here, as illustrative of the 
progress of devotional music, and 
others as opposing my own views 
of the subject. 

Burney says (vol. il, p. 9), 
* Eusebius tells us that a regular 
choir and method of singing the 
service were first introduced, and 
bymns used in the church, at 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, du- 
ring the time of Constantine 
(A. D. 306—337), and that St. 
Ambrose who had long resided 
there, had his melodies thence.’? 
—Itis not, however, to be infer. 
red from this passage (even if cor. 
rectly stated by Burney), that 
singing had not been previously 
employed at all in the public 
worship of the Christian church, 
It was one of the charges made 
against Paul of Samosata (A. D. 
270.) * that he abolished the 
Psalms which were wont to. be 
sung to.the honour’ of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as novel, and coms 
posed by modern authors; aad 
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that he appointed women to sing 
psalms in honour of himself, in 
the midst of the church, on the 
great day of the passover.”’—I 
suppose this was originally said 
in the same way as it now some. 
times is, that such a one sings to 
his own praise and glory. 

(Burney, p. 10.) The council 
of Laodicea (A. D. 314 or 319.) 
forbade all to sing in the church, 
except the singing canons. 

(Burney, p. 25.) ** After the 
most diligent inquiry concerning 
the time when instrumental music 
had admission into the ecclesias- 
tical services, there ts reason to 
conclude, that before the reign of 
Censtantine, as the converts to the 
Christian religion were subject to 
frequent persecution and distur- 
bance in their devotions, the use 
of instruments could hardly have 
been allowed, and by ali that can 
be collected from the writings of 
the primitive Christians, they seem 
never to have been admitted.” 

(Burney, p. 26.) Eusebius (who 
died A. D. 340.) states in his com. 
mentary on the 92d psalm, that 
the Christians when they meet, 
sing to the name of the Lord, not 
only with the voice, but upon an 
instrument of ten strings, and up- 
on the cithera. (P, 27.) The 
harp and psaltery, as being the 
most grave end majestic instru- 
ments of the time, were preferred 
te all others. 

(Burney, p. 25.) The music of 
the first five or six ages of the 
church, consisted in a plain and 
sunple chant of unisuns and oc- 
taves, Ddusic in parts was not 
sntroduced for many ages after the 
estabhishment of Christianity, 


Bingham (Works, vol.i. p. 665.) 


says, “that the most ancient 
and general practice, till the way 
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of alternate psalmody was brought 
into the church was fur the whole 
assembly to juin together, the 
women and children, united with 
one mouth and one mind, in sing- 
ing psalms and praises 10 God ;” 
but he gives little or no proof of 
his assertion. The writers of the 
Romieh church say that this cus. 
tom was not in use before Ambrose 
(who died 397); and Bingham 
thinks it necessary to assert the 
contrary; but his proof amounts 
to nothing, Chrysostom, indeed, 
(who however lived after Am. 
brose,) says, when comparing the 
times of the apostles with his own, 
** they all sang in common” (ers- 
aroy wayres xoivy); but this can 
prove nothing (even if C. can fair. 
ly be adduced as an evidence,) 
as to the practice of the age suc. 
ceeding the apostolic. The fact 
appears to me to be, that the ears 
liest singing in public worship as 
mong the primitive Christians was 
strictly speaking solo singing ; that 
the next step was for the people at 
large to join in the last verse 
(which method we are certain cone 
tinued to be practised in the 4th 
century) ; and that though at first 
any one who was able and willing 
sang these solos, by degrees the 
singing was confined to persons re- 
gularly appointed to undertake it. 
Inthe third century thé plan of 
singing in alternate choirs was 'r 
troduced at Antioch, and soon 
found its way into the West. 
am not aware that any clear m- 
stance of what may be properly 
called congregational singing caa 
be adduced before the fourth cen 
tury. This was the last and best 
stage of the progress. 
(Bingham, p. 669) A mode of 
worship so likely to be abused 
(and J may add 80° often abused) 
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as public singing, must frequently es, where it is generally practised, 
have afforded to the pious jathers calls it only a protestant whim, 
room for doubt as to its expedi. yet Cardinal Bona Rerum Liturg, 
ency, and displeasure on account lib. 1. c. xxv. 19. It. de Div. 
of supposed innovations. They Psalm, c. xvii.) has more than 
complained of the theatrical na- once: not only contes-ed, bat sos 
ture of the airs, the too great lidly proved it to bave been the 
nicety of the sinving, &e.; and primitive practice.’ If the Cate 
ae T-idore of Pelustum (at the be. dinal’ proofs are not stronger than 
ginning of the 5th century.) brings the Protestant’s, they are worth 
the charge of these abuses more nothing. Binghain’« sweeping ase 
especially agrinst women: and seruon at the beginoing shews that 
goes so far as tosay, that though his statem: nts are net to be ree 
the apostle” (Tio uot know where.) ceived without exauoation, (See 
“ had allowed then to sing nthe ¢ 3 p 493.) 
ehurch, yet the perverse and li. I propose ty) conclide this long 
centious use they made of this pro acted discussion (and T hope 
liberty was a sufficient reason why briefly) in another letter; in which 
they should be totally debarred it is iny intention to cousider the 
from it.” grounds of the employment of mus 
(Bingham, p. 118.) © From sic, vocal and imstrumental, in 
the first and apostolic age, sing- public worship, and to examine 
ing was always a part of deine the objections which are urged 
service, in which the whole body against the latter in particular, 


of the church joined together ; Jam, Sir, 
which is a thing so evident, that Yours sincerely, 
though Cabassutius denies it, and L. C, 


in his spite to the reformed church. 





o— -——" 
REVIEW. 


* Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame—Pops. 





Arr. I. A Course of Lectures, bridge, printed: Sold in Lone 
containing a Description and don by Rivingtons. 1813. 8v0. 
Systematic Arrangement of the pp. 117. 
several Branches of Dioity: After aninterval of three® years, 
accompanied with an Account we are happy to perceive that the 
both of the principal Authors, Margaret Professor resumes those 
and of the Progress, which has official and literary labours by 
been made at different Periods, which he at once maintains bis 
in Theological Learning. By own reputavon, and assists the 
Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R. S. progress of others in the most Ime 
Margaret Professor of Divi- portant of all the seences. 
nity. Part III, On the Inter. ——p 
Pretation of the Bible. Cam-* = ¢ grou, Rep. Vol V, and Vi 

Vex. Vill. a: 
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speaking of this third part * of his riac and Arabic versions, the Sepa 
Lectures, the language which we tuagint translation and the Latin 
shall employ, will be, with little Vulgate. A few observations are 
reserve, that of commendation. added upon “ our own authorized 
We should have been better pleas. version.’ to the revision of which 
ed had Dr. Marsh made no re. this lecturer is a friend, and on 
ferences to the controversy in the necessity of interpreting from 
which he is engaged respecting the the original scriptures, 
Bible Society, and bad he spared _—Rules are laid down in the fif- 
one or two undignified allusions teenth lecture for the interpreta- 
to the danger, real or supposed, tion of words. In the first place, 
of the established church.t These we must inquire what notion is 
however are trifling blemishes in [or was] affixed toany word un. 
a work of so much excellence: der our review, by the persons in 
nor have they prevented us frum general who speak [or spake] the 
warmly admiring the solid and vi- language? Further, 2dly, We 
gorous judgment, the correct and must ascertain what was the par. 
extensive information, the perspi- ticular application of such words, 
cuous style and method which by attention to the particular si. 
generally characterize the pam. tuation of the persons to whom 
phlet. they were immediately addressed, 
The thirteenth lecture points Thirdly, The words of an author 
out the relation which the interes must be so explained as not to 
pretation of the Bible bears tothe make them inconsistent with his 
criticism of it, states the nature known character, his known sen- 
and the causes of the difficulty of timents, his known situation and 
biblical interpretation, and, pros the known circumstances of the 
fessing to correct some erroneous subject on which he wrote. The 
Notions on this matter, represents consequences of neglecting these. 
the sense in which scripture is its rules, are delineated with great 
own interpreter, is clear and sae force and correctness: an excel. 
tisfactory, and suflicient for sal- lent comparison is instituted bes 
vation. tween the interpreter Who ex- 
In the fourteenth the professor plains the Bible by the aid of rede 
treats of words, regarded as signs son. and learning and the intere 
to the reader of what was thought preter who aspires to the posses- 
by the writer: he considers the sion of higher means, and claims 
kind and degree of difficulty at. to be inspired. It is attempted 
tending the discovery of the ori- to prove that there is an important 
ginal meaning of them; and he practical difference between the 
directs us to the sources of intel- terms dves not err and cannot err: 
ligence in respect of the words of and some valuable remarks are 
the Hebrew Bible and the Greek subjoined on the necessity of the 
Testament, v. g. the Chaldee, Sy. ological learning and the causes of 
its negleet. ’ 
© Meaning here the “ portion of lece The general heads of the six 
tuges given and published at the same teenth lecture are—Of the literal 
od." and figurative use of words; and 


* Pp.77, Ke. of the foundation of this distine- 
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‘tion in the origin and formation ly happy in receiving instruction 
of language.— Consequences of in. from such a teacher. 
terpreting words (iterally, when . We shall now apply ourselves 
they are used figurativelyx—Ne. to the agreeable, yet, within our 
cessity @f arranging the words in limits, not very easy, task of se- 
genealogical order, Most of Dr, lecting a few passages from this 
Marsh’s illustrations and observa- pampbiet. 
tions, in discussing these topics, ‘The following remark of Dr. 
bespeak the accurate philosopher, Marsh’s, in recommendation of 
scholar and divine. Biblical criticism, are intrinsically 
Of lecture the seventeenth the valuabie, and not a little pertinent 
main subject is allegory. The res to the present condition and esti- 
lation which it has to metaphor, mate of the study of divinity: (3) 
is largely explained and very well — « The Bible must be examined by 
illustrated. Merited censuresare the same laws of criticism which are 
passed on the practice of inter- — - en pre — “ 
preting the SCHPLUrS allegorically. mare se hal audi it os his boun- 
It Is proved that this custom can den duty to. study with especial care 
derive no support from the Jan. that primary branch of theology, the 
guage of Paul in Gal. iv. 24: its ‘titicism of the Bible. It is a branch, 


~ which gives nutriment and life to all 
) ‘ Ty » . 
one and progress arc traced 2 the other branches: and these wil] be- 


and the evil of it as aiding the come more or less vigorous, in propor- 


cause of infidelity, is powerlully tion as that branch either flour shes or 
exposed. decays. By cultivating the criticism of 


, a: . . the Bible, we acouire a habit of calm 
In the last lecture this topic is and impartial investigation, which will 
pursued at some length. Here, enable us to enter with greater advan- 
again, we meet with an excellent tage on the other departments of the- 


specimen of scripture criticism— logy 3 we learn a eR 
_ as 6 » : ; Objects apparently alike, Out y ais- 
on 2 Cor. ii. 6. From allegori- clock ; we, lem 99 chacnen..tnaande- 
cal the Professor advances to treat ments and correct our imaginations ; 
of typical interpretation. . This, we learn to think for ourselves without 


he observes, is warranted to a cer. blindly trusting to bare assertion, which 
may deceive, but can never convince ; 


tain extent ae sacred weriters and, while we fortify our faith against 
themselves . and,” he adds, the shafts of infidelity, we become proof 
“if we transgress the limits, which against the seductions of ignorane: and 


they have prescribed, we shall be fanaticism. Such are the ad: antages 
: ' resulting to an interpreter of the Bible 


in perpetual danger of taking from a previous acquaintance with the 
things for what they were not de- ¢yiticism of the Bible; advantages un- 
signed to be.” Having adduced known to the mere theological empiric, 


a striking example of the abuse who regards them as useless for no 
ve other reason than because he has never 


which ed be made of this kind learnt to comprehend them, 
of interpretation, he concludes the 
We shall next lay before our 


third part of.his lectures by an. 
| y readers the sentiments of the Mar. 


nouncing his purpose of next di. | 
recting the attention of his audi. garet Professor on vigil authorized 
versione He says (35), 


tors and readers to the iterpre- i —_Whas, we sauce the lahat 
fation of prophecy. Onasubject . oon which has been made (since 
_ $0 Important, yet so curious and the age of James the First), both to 

$0 difficult, we shall be particular. our critica) apd to to our philological 
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apparatus: when we consider, that th: 
whole mass of li erature, con: mencing 
with the Lendon Polyclot, an conti 
micd to Griesbach Greek Ve-t ment 
wa cillected sulsequent/, to that pe- 
riod. when weco id rf thar the most 
import nr sources of intelligence for the 
interpretution ot the or zin +! scriptures 
wer fikewise Opened af er that period, 
we canno: pos.bly pretend that our 
authoriz«'! version does not require a- 
mendment.” 





Reasoning in the same accurate 
and conclusive manner, he ap- 
peals to a noterious fact (41.): 

‘*——we know, that the English ver 
sion, which had been authorized by 
Queen Elizabeth. wa- e changed fr 
another version, authorized by Jamis 
the First. We have ther tore a prece- 
dint in our own church, for tollowing 
the advice of Archbrhop Newcome,* 
and @:ain revising by authority our Eng- 
lish version.” 

We would fain persuade our 
selves that these intimauons will 
not be lost on our author's eccle- 
siastical superiors. A revision and 
improvement of the received ver- 
sion of the scriptures, would be a 
most happy cons: quence of Dr 
Marsh’s Leetures, and «a valuable 
collateral effect of the discussions 
carrying on between biblists and 
anti. biblisis. 

Although there is little, if any, 
novelty, yet there is much strength 
in this writer’s observation on the 
scope of the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and the Galatians (49): 

“The question there decid d is very 
different from ay question which now 
agitates the religious world for 0 man 
would xow -up os that the best 
Christians are they who have been 
Jews. Yet how s: Idem do we find an 
interpreter of Si. baul, who keeps in 
view the subject and circamstan cs of 
that controversy. op which Sr. Paul 
him elf was writing. Men interpret 





* To whose Historical View of the 
English Biblical Translations, ac. Pro. 


fessor Marsh bad referred ip page 35. 
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his Epistles, as if he were a writer of 
the present age an px sages reating 
solely t he questian at issue bet/:een 
Jewish and Heathen converts, ate so 
explained, «as if he apostle had been 
sittng ‘nm judgment to decide between 
Calvin and Arminius.” 


Litus be indulged in one more 
quotation: it “egards a topic which 
has often occupied our thoughts 
and is deeply interesting to our 
feelin_s (56, &c.). 


‘+——-As soon as men have persuaded 
then-elvs tha. in pom.» of doctrine they 
cannot err. they will ‘hink it an impe- 
rious duty to preven! the growth of all 
other opini ns on a subj;eci so important 
as religion. Should argument therefore 
‘ail. the importance of the end :ill be 
supposed to jus ify the worst of means, 
sut he intolerance, thus produced by 
an imaginary exernption ‘rom error, is 
far from -being confined to the church 
of home. The same mto eravce is proe 
duced in every man who imagines that 
he interpr ts the scriptures under the 
especie! guidance ot the Holy Spirit. 
It n.akes no ditterence, in this respect, 
whether such espec al guidance is sup. 
posed to be : ouchsafed t« a general coun. 
cil or to an incividual in his p:twate ae 
partment. The re-ult iv eithe: case is 
the sanie. in either case, the p Tons 
who believe cheniselves so gifted. will 
conclude, that they cannoterr. In ei- 
ther case, they will deem .t imp:ous to 
tolerate what the spirit, as they ima 
gine, hus condemned. And hence we 
may jus ly infer, that the same inqul- 
sitorial pow r. which has been entf- 
cived by the church of Rome, would be 
exercised y others, who set up similar 
pretensions, if the m+ ans of employing 
that power were once at their com- 
mand.” 


‘| his statement, we fear, is more 
than speculatively true : we dread 
any claim, whether avowed orim- 
pli d, to theological infallibility, 
by whomever it be made, ; 

We cannot acquiesce in Dr. 
M’s, opinion as to the expediency 
of confessions of faith (39, 20). 
History and observation teach us 
that they fail of answering ay 
rational or worthy end ; they are 





a@snare to the weak, a cover for 
the indolent and a serious embar. 
rassment to generous and inquiring 
minds. 

For the most part, we agree 
with him in what be says of types 
and typical interpretation (112, 
&c.) Yet we doubt whether his 
definition of a type, as an inten 
ded—a divinely intended—resem. 
blance of something future, be 
really sanctioned by a single pas- 
sage of the scriptures. 

If bis views of this. subject be 
correct, types ate of the nature 
of prophecies ; and we may there. 
fore expect that they will be more 
largely and satisfactorily consi- 
dered in some of the Professor's 
succeeding lectures. We would 
earnestly hope that no engage. 
ments, ofa different description, 
may long detain him from the 
duties of his office: but we, at 
the same time, wish that he might 
even yet find leisure for again ap- 
pearing in the character under 
which he is known to the public 
most honourably and most use- 
fully—as THE ANNOTATOR ON 
Micnaeuis ! 





ArT. II. Essays on the Language 
of Scripture; with Additions 
and Corrections. In two voe 
Jumes. By John Simpson. Bath, 
printed. Sold in London, by 

_ Egerton, and by Johnson and 
Co. 1812. 8vo, Vol. i, pp. 496. 
Vol. ii. pp. 380. 

(Continued from p. 609.) 

We have already perceived how 
Mr. Simpson reasons, and what 
he thinks, concerning the dura. 
tion of ‘whe fuiure punishment of 
the wicked: and if there are those 
who pronoutiee his opinion upon 
this subject heretical and enti- 






































Review.—Simpson’s Essays on the Language of Scripture: Of 


scriptural, he shares the reproach 
together with the late Dr. Hartley 
and Bishop Newton; not to men. 
tion other cel brated and estima. 
ble names. But the inquiries of 
the learned essayist appear more 
valuable as they rectify some hase 
ty statements or erroncous argue 
ments of his contemporaries and 
predecessors than as they establish 
any positive deduction. For ine 
stance, we cordially a_ree with him 
that the mere use of the terms aiwy 
and aiwvios, determines nothin 
on the once side or the other (17); 
ifthey sometimes import unlimited, 
they as frequently discribe limite 
ed* existence ; and the meaning 
of them must usually be decided 
by the context. 

Of a great evil spirit, the per. 
petual, inveterate enemy of God 
and man, we'can know nothing 
but froin the evidence of sense or 
from that of revelation. To the 
former no one will appeal, who is 
in possession of kis faculties. The 
question must therefore be tried 
by the standard of the scriptures ; 
and Mr. Simpson’s second Essay, 
which is an attempt to explain 
those expressions in the Old and 
New ‘lestament that are supposed 
to bear upon the subject, will be 
eagerly read by men who have @ 
taste for these investigations. But 
persons of this class, will, proe 
bably, not be the last to lament 





* Two examples of the acceptation 
of the word giwy in Sect. 59 of De 
mosthenes de curon4’, May not be un- 
deserving of notice: Te MEAADYTOY 
aiwyvog evid ntly signifies there the nexré 
age or posterity ; and ravla Toy aiwva 
denotes all past time as well as the pre- 
sent. The serviet aternum ot Horace 
(# pist. I. x. 41), will occur to the clase 
sical reader ; it say illustrate 3 Cor, 
Vili, 33. 
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that he has discussed the topic, in 
some measure, though at no great 
length, with references to natural 
religion, and has considered what 
proofs reason affords of the exis. 
tence of such a being. 

Mr, S. argues that the common 
notions of the devil or satan, are 
contradictory to natural and re- 
vealed religion, and inconsistent 
with each other, and that the 
meaning of the words under his 
review, is, In scripture itself, point. 
ed out to be adversary. His rules 
of intepretation are abstractedly 
good; yet some of them seem to 
be framed with a specific view to 
the purpose of this essay, 

Among the contradictions of 
the popular notions of the evil 
spirit to the language of scripture, 
the following is entitled to parti. 
cular regard (106). 

“< Tt is generally imagined,” observes 
Our author, * that the devil will be 
the inflicter of the futu'e punishment 
of the wicked. Yet Christ sass to the 
wicked, Matt. xxv. 41, ** Go into the 
fire jor the age prepared for the -devil 
and his angels ;” that is, tor their pu- 
nishment, if it be taken liierally. Is 
it probable, then, that the devil will 
be the punisher of others? On the 
contrary Jesus tell us that his angels 
shall i. flict that future punishment on 
the wicked Matt xii. 39 to 42; to 
which he himself will sentence and 
eondemn them. He repeats this, Matt. 
mili, 49, 50.” 


Whether the two last of the 
three texts cited by Mr. Simp- 
son, be not appropriated to the 
destruction of Jerasalem, is at 
least doubttul ; if that be the 
event to which they refer, the Ro. 
man armies were the predicted 
ange/s, or mesengers, of the Son 
of man, 

dhe writer of these Essays sub. 
joins to his quotation of 1 Cor. 
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vii. 5* [lest Satan tempt you on 
account of your incontinence} the 
sentence, ‘* Incontinence, unruly 
passion, is pointed out as the 
tempter.’ Now, surcly, the ApOSe 
tle himself has discriminated, in 
the clearest manner, between Satan 
and incontinence ! We take the 
signification of the passage to be, 
‘there is danger lest, by reason 
of your want of self-controul, the 
tempter (whether a supernatural 
orahuman adversary) gain a rea- 
dier and greater advantage over 
you.’ 

Upon Zechar. iii. 2, ** And the 
Lord said unto Satan, the Lord 
rebuke thee, QO Satan,’ Mr. 
Simpsont produces the reasoning 
of Barker,{ who luoks upon the 
scene there recorded as a prophet. 
ic vision, The essayist does not 
seem to have been aware that 
Blayney,f a more unexceptiona. 
ble authority, beld the same opt. 
nion; he delivers it as the most 
probable sentiment, that ‘ by 5a- 
tan, or the adversary, is here 
meant the adversaries of the Jew- 
ish nation in a body, or perbaps 
some leading person among them, 
Sanballat for instance, who stre- 
nuously opposed the rebuilding of 
the temple, and of course the res- 
toration of the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and the re-establishment of 
Joshua in the exercise of his sa~ 
cerdotal ministry.” 

The phrase delivered to Satax, 
does not necessarily mean delver- 
ed to bodily disease.q We ace 
quiesce in the «reasoning of a core 


—_ 





® P. 113. 


t In his Inquiry into the 
meaning of the word Satan, Sc. 


§ Translation of Zech, Note in lee. 
4 113, 532 


+ 195. 
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fespondent,* on 1 Cor. v. 3. The 
key tothat passage, and to | Tim. 
1, 20. (132), is Acts xxvi. 18. 
If to turn men from the power of 
Satan unto God, consists in bring. 
ing them within the Christian 
church, to deliver them over, from 
God, fo Satan, isto eject them 
from that church, either for a 
time or permanently. In other 
words, it is excommunication; it 
is to disclaim religious fellowship 
with the offending party and to 
treat him * as an heathen man 
anda publican.” Matt. xviii. 17. 

Our readers will not wonder 
that Mr. Simpson views the third 
chapter of Genesis as an allegori- 
cal narrative: in his explana- 
tion of it they will meet with ma~ 
ny pertinent and instructive ob- 
servations. Admitting, however, 
what is most probable, that “‘ Mo- 
ses collected the historical part 
of the Pentateuch from several 
books” (166), wesee not how it 
follows that ** this account of our 
first parents, being in the earliest 
part of the history, would, of 
course, be figurative.’ ‘Ihe fact 
of its supreme antiquity, might 
not prevent it from being literally 
true; and as such it has been in- 
terpreted with great ingenuity, 
though, we conceive, not with 
complete, success, by Dr. Lard- 
her.t 

According to Mr. S. (201), the 
connexion of Rom. v. 12—19, in 
which the apostle uses «yp, for 
tf, in ver, 15 and 17, ** is ex- 
pressive of indecision” upon the 
point of all men dying on account 
of the sin of their first parent. 
This formulary of argument, is 








* M. Rep. Vol. V. 555. 
t Works, Vol, xi. 397—0253+ 
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very familiar to Paul, especially 
in the present epistle : and, though 
it trequently introduces a condi- 
tional proposition, in a number of 
instances it stands at the head of 
declarations of acknowledged facts 
or truths; as in Rom, v. 16. vi, 
5. xi. 15, 21, 24, xv. 27. There- 
fore it is not necessarily ** expres- 
sive of indecision.” 

Commenting upon John xiv. 
30 (222), our author interprets 
the prince of this world as meant 
*© of the rulers of that part of the 
world, who came in the person of 
their emissaries that very evening, 
headed by Judas, to take Jesus, 
and to bring him before them in 
their judicial capacitty.”’ To this 
interpretation we cordially sube 
scribe. It must be extended to 
John si, 31, which a correspon. 
dentin the Monthly Kepository,£ 
understands, after Wakefield, of 
Jesus himself: the Oth and 8th 
verses of the second chapter of the 
former of the epistles to the Co« 
rinthians, are almost equally de- 
cisive against this exposition of 
the words. To the same effect, 
perhaps, is Coloss, 1, 15. 

After an examination of nume= 
rous passages anda statement and 
consideration of objections, Mr. 
S. is of opinion (159) that scrips 
ture affords no proof of ** the 
proper personality, or real exise 
tence of such a being as Satan, OF 
the Devil, is generally supposed to 
be.” He says, in conclusiony 
(237) ** The notion that any ade 
versary to piety and virtue, or that 
any cruel and malicious beingy 
will be employed to execute the 


awful denunciations of God against, 


sinners in the future world, is di- 


all 





T Vol. Vii, 173. 
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rectly contrary to the express de- 
clarations of Jesus.” While he 
admits that, from the manner in 
which the words carav, dialoAcs, 


x.7 A are used, a general belief 


of the actual existence. of an evil 
spirit evidently scems to have pie- 
vailed, be understands all these 
terms figuratively, “of an allego- 
rical person, not a real one.” 

Notwithstanding the care and 
Jabour which he has bestowed up- 
on the subject, it is stil involved, 
we think, in some obscurity ; and 
although, weare persuaded that 
diabulnal agency does not form 
an atticle of revelation, we want 
the same conviction of its having 
been disbelieved by our Lord and 
his apustl s which we POSsess of 
thew hav ng taught the doctrines 
of pardon und immortality.* 

The utle of this writer’s third 
essay is, mn substance, “.a view 
of the diffi rent significations of two 
words in the Old Tcstament and 
of one in the New Iistament 
which, in our English bibles, are 
rendered heaven.’ Iu distinet 
secctiuns he assigns the several 
meanings of the icim, as follow; 
the air or atmosphere, in which 
are the clouds; the expanse be. 
yond the a'm: sphere, in Which 
are the sun, the moon and stars ; 
the atmosphere and the whole vi- 
sible univers beyond at; the sup- 
posed peculiar residence of Goud, 
and of angels, beyond the visthle 
expanses aiciiud and fire on 
Mount Sin: ; G v3; the inhabi- 
tarts of heaven, or a person fica- 





* A Jew would learn from the be 
ginning of the book © Job that Satan 
ould no ac: without Gods per ission 
and controul: nor wou'd even a divine 
commission exemp! of necessity, ‘hose 


invested with it, from ceriaig ancicat 


tion of the firmament; the Jewe 
ish nation, In other sections he 
points out the signification of the 
term heaven, heavens, with dif. 
ferent combinations. Of the in. 
ferences which he deduces from the 
Whole view the most important is 
that in the scriptures, ** the place 
in which the righteous shall dwell 
afer their resurrection, is never 
spoken of.’* (304) 

We confess that we occasionally 
differ from Mr. S. respecting the 
arrangement of some of the texts 
which he has enumerated in this 
essay. With his characteristic 
modesty, he intimates (299) the 
possibility of such a difference of 
opinion, Nor are we c itain that 
he has not needlessly added to the 
number of his sections, On the 
whole, this like every part of his 
communications, will materially 
assist students tn the scriptures, at 
the same time that it reflects cree 
dit on the industry and talents of 
the author. 

The feurth essay is an inquiry 
into the meaning of those words 
in the Old and New Testament 
which are equivalent with the 
bngiish terms angel, archangel, 
&c . and snto the nature of in- 
tiigent angels. tis learned and 
oltea judicrous and satistactory- 
But the chief distinction of iti 
the author’s er deavour to shew 
that intetliygent angel- or messeMe 
gers of Ged are buman beings 
(393, &c¢) who have departed 
out of this life, This point he ate 
gues from considerations to which 
we Shall soon advert And he 
then discusses, but, mn our hame 
ble judgment, does not refute, the 
objections to his position. If am 
angel appeared m the form of 4 
man, this would be @ sufficient 
reason for the term man belDg 
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sometimes applied te him: and, 
though it ds granted that some hu- 
man beings have appeared to men, 
after their departure trom this life, 
as divine messengers, @ general 
and important doctrine, never- 
theless, must not be erected upon 
a few solitary insiances. What 
advantage, too, we ask, would 
be obtained by the establishment 
of Mr. Simpsen’s hypothesis? On 
either supposition, ihe communi. 
cations first referred to. must have 
been miraculous. Let our readers 
then say if it be more likely that 
these communications were made 
by the medium of men after their 
departure from this life than by 
that of beings who rank higher 
than ourselves in the scale of ex. 
istence? Besides, Samuel, Mo- 
ses and Elijah are never called 
angels (4.0). 

We are much happier when 
we can agree with this meritorious 
writer than in expressing our dis. 
sent from any of his couclusivns, 
On Ps. xxviii. 25. [Man did eat 
angels’ tood] he criticises very ac- 
curately by simply producing the 
Hebrew word ; and he well ren. 
ders the clause the bread of the 
mighty (365). Rosenmiiller and 
Geddes mighi have been quoted 
in behalf ot the correction. 

There are many other remarks 
in this essay which claim our ap- 
probation; while there are some 
in which we cannot acquicsce, 
But, altogether, we earnestly re- 
commend it to the notice of theo. 
logical students and inquirers. On 
the subject of angels, as on that 
of an evil spirit (and both arise 
out of the language of the records 
of revealed religion, instead of 
being parts of revealed religion), 
further light will perhaps be known 
YOL, VIII. AT 
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by a continued investigation of 
scriptural phraseology. 

Mr. Simpson has done much 
towards this object Ulis memory 
is not dishonoured when we add 
thar, aided by lids services, future 
critics may possibly do more. Ia 
boththe cases which we have mene 
Uoned, it appears to ourselves that 
the parties who write or speak of 
them in the Old and the New 
Testament, were convinced of the 
real, personal existence of these 
descriptions of beings. Even if 
they frequently employ the terms 
li question allegorically, sueb an 
application of them seems to des 
nete that this was not their ptie 
mary meaning, but that the tigue 
rative must have been erected oa 
a literal signification, 

In the Hith essay, which is not 
very happily placed, Mr. Simpe 
sol eXamines into the meaning 
of John vi. 62, 63, and of Exodus 
vi. 3. ‘The former of these pase 
saves [What and if ye shall see the 
Son of man, &c.] he thus points 
and translates (349), %* Never« 
theless, when ye shall see the Son 
of man rise up where he was be. 
fore, YE WILL KNOW THAT* he 
is the spirit that giveth lite.’ His 
paraphrase is as follows: “ when 
ve shal! perceive that the Son of 
man is risen from the dead to life 
again, ye will know that he shall 
have power to give everlasting life 
to those who believe in and obey 
him.” ‘The othertext [I] appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac and 
unto Jacob by the name of God 
Almighty, but by iny name Jcboes 
vai was I not known to them] 
our author renders aod interprets 





* These words Mr, S. supplics by 
conjecture. 
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in this manner: ‘I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name (or 
title) Jebovah I was not known (or 
distinguished, or distinguishing. 
ly manifested) to them.” * That 
is, when I appeared to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob, I did not 
then appropriate the name Jeho- 
wah as my distinctive title frem 
false gods and as the God of my 
people ; but I appropriated the 
appellation God Almighty to these 
purposes, under the Abrahamic 
dispensation’ (455). 

We acknowledge ourselves not 
a little pleased with these speci- 
mens of the writer’s critical skill 
and ingenuity. At the same time, 
we regard Johni. 18, iii. 13. as 
disclosing the sense of vi. 62. 

The sixth essay, which should 
have preceded all the others, is 
an excellent sketch of the different 
modes in which the Hebrews ex- 
press a great degree and the su. 
perlative degree ofa quality. Here 
Mr. S. treads, for the most part, 
on stable gronnd: and, his subject 
being now a peculiarity, gram. 
matical and rhetorical, of lan- 
guage, this application of his learn- 
ing and judgment, will be satis- 
factory to nearly all his readers, 
For the sections into which this 
useful paper is divided, we refer 
to the essay itself: a few remarks 
which occurred to us during the 
perusal of it, shall be put down 
in their order. 

Our Essayist (465) interprets 
Is. lili. 4, [smitten of God] as 
importing greatly afflicted. The 
accuracy of the interpretation, is 
dubious: for the prophet’s mean. 
ing seems to be that. the Jews of 
our Saviour’s age, would look 





upon his sufferings as a judicial 
punishment, inflicted upon him by 
God, for his blasphemy and im- 
posture. 

466. In Mark xi. 22, wrist 
See may signify the faith which has 
God for its object. 

To the examples under Section 
xi (476) may be added Matt. xy, 
4. [Savarw redrcularw]. In its ge. 
neral form, it is a Hebraism : and 
Newcome has well rendered it, 
‘* Jet him surely die.” 

(486.) We doubt as to Mr. 
Simpson’s explanation of Gen. xii. 
2. [Thou shalt be a blessing—i.e. 
very blessed} He considers it as 
an instance of an abstract substan. 
tive being used to denote a high 
degree. We submit that the ge. 
nuine meaning of the word in this 
passage, is fixed by Gen, xviii. 
18, and that Abraham here ree 
ceives a promise of his being made 
a blessing to his posterity and to 
mankind. But, in the room of 
the above text, we shall place un- 
der this section Ezek. ii. 7, for 
the literal translation of which 
the reader may consult the margin 
of the English Bible. 

491, 492. In the catalogue of 
texts under Sect. xxiii. we should 
class Num. xxvii. 21, and all 
those passages where the memdes 
rable words Urnim and ‘T HUMMIN 
are found. The judgment so de- 
nominated, was, according to Dr. 
Samuel Chandler,* the judgment 
or determination ‘‘ of LIGHTS aD 
PERFECTIONS, i.e.” says he, 
“6 perfectly clear, precise and full; 
the plural number being  fre- 
quently used, in the oriental lane 
guages, to denote the excellency 
and perfection of any thing,’ 


—— 
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Art. II]. Dr. Watts no Socinian. 
A Refutation of the Testimony 
of Dr. Lardner, as brought for. 
ward in the Rev. IT’. Belsham’s 
Memoirs of the late Rev. Theo- 
philus Lindsey, ** That Dr. 
Watts’s last sentiments were 
completely Unitarian.” In a 
Series of Letters to the Rev, 
Joseph Smith, of Manchester, 

- By Samuel Palmer, 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
Conder. 1813. 

This is a piece of greater pro- 
mise than performance. To the 
unequivocal testimony of Dr, 
Lardner, [see the present Vol. p. 
532, &c.| Mr. Palmer opposes 
only presumptions, and those not 
always weighty. It is necessary 
to the support of Mr. Palmer's hy- 
pothesis that he should make good 
the charge of *‘ imbecility,” which 
he rather unexpectedly retorts up. 
on Dr. Lardner, The fact seems 
to be undisputed that Dr, Watts 
was at the last no Trinitarian, in 
the common acceptation of that 
term ; but to what degree he de. 
parted from the standard of or- 
thodoxy cannot be ascertained. 
Dr. Lardner might think that he 
went farther than he actually did, 
though we cannot lightly esteem 
Lardner’s judgment. The extracts 
from Watts’s last printed works on 
which Mr. Palmer chiefly rests 
his ** Refutation,” are scarcely to 
the purpose ; for passages sound- 
ing quite as orthodox might, we 
believe, be quoted from the works 
of the older acknowledged ** So. 
Cinians.” To us it appears pro. 
bable that Dr. Watts intended to 
bring out his “ new thoughts” by 
degrees; that his last printed 
works were written some time be- 
fore their publication, and did not 
express Bis last opinions ; and that 
the unpublished, destroyed M.SS. 
of the Doctor’s, some of which 
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Lardner says he had seen, did 
shew him to have become com- 
PLETELY UNITARIAN, 

By the term Unitarian, how- 
ever, Dr. Lardner probably meant 
only an anti-Trinitarian, who at 
the same time’ was not an Arian, 
There is “ ambiguity” in the term ; 
but is there less in that of * So- 
cinian,”’’ which Mr. Palmer a- 
dopts? A ‘* Socinian” is surely 
one who holds the faith of Soci- 
nus, with regard to Jesus Christ, 
which the modern Unitarian does 
not hold, which Mr. Lindsey has 
called idolatrous, The ** indwel- 
ling scheme,” which Mr. Palmer 
appears to favour, is, in our judge 
ment, nearer to Socinianism than 
any other scheme now professed. 
Why then does Mr, P., at the very 
time that he objects to the term 
Unitarian, so largely use another 
which is equally objectionable, 
to say the least, and which he 
knows is offensive to the persons 
to whom it is applied! Except, 
indeed, in this case of Mr. Palmer, 
we scarcely know an instance of 
a modern writer using the disown. 
ed appellation — Socinian—with 
any other view than that of ree 
proach. 

Unitarian is not the only am. 
biguous term in theology : atone- 
ment, human depravity, divine 
influences, and similar expressions, 
from which Mr. Palmer infers 
Dr, Watts’s orthodoxy, ate quite 
as equivocal: and we fancy we 
have known divines who by the 
copious use of them in public 
have obtained a reputation for 
‘€ soundness,” while in. reality 
they have held none of the doce 
trines couched under these heads 
in the usually accepted sense of 
the popular creeds, confessions 
and catechisms. 
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The Epistle from the Yearly, 
Meeang, Acld in London, by 
Adjournments, from the 19th 
of the Lifth Month. tothe 29n 
of the same, weclusive, IS14, fo 
the Quarterly aud Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, in Griat 
Brita, Ireland, and else. 
where. 

Dear FRIENDS, 

We have had cau.e, at this time, to 
acknowledge the condescension of our 
Hea-enly Father, who ts stil pleased 
to own w ‘fi his pr sence thes: our an 
nualassembles Undert is influence, 
our hearts have been united and we 
have been antmaied to crave th: ass st 
ance of his Holy Spirit, that we muy be 
enabled to serve him with Juithfulness, 
and to uphold with Christian simp! eity 
our var.ous religious testimonies = And 
we believe tha. ihe cousi:aining love 
of the gospel calls upon us to salute our 
dear ‘rethren with the invitation, “QO 
tasie and see that the Lord is yood.”"— 
P., xxxiv. 8 

In the course of the usual proceedings 
of this meeting we have received from 
the se: eral quarterly and other meetings 
of which it is constituted. an ccuunt o! 
the state of our rel:gious society Whilst 
we lament that many amongst us aie 
still too much engrossed with tie ‘ading 
enjoy ments ot «his lle, and are refusing 
to follow our holy Patiern in th. path 
of self-denial, we wish they may not be 
deprived of that encouragement to turn 
into the right way which offca results 
from the tuthfal adiwoninons of those 
who have known the benefits of gre ter 
cireumspecton, Though, from a sense 
of ther own weakness, some cof the 
rightly concerned among us way be ready 
to shrink from the per ormance of this 
duly, we would remind tiem that by 
thus evincing their love to their friends, 
thy will recewe additional strength 
themseives; and that such acts of dedi 
cation will couriibute to their own ad- 
vancement in he Christian course, 

We desi e,. dear friends, ‘hat such of 
you as often mee: i s all companies 


to, the solemn purpose of wo.ship, may 
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not relax in your diligence. Your sity. 
ation vill at times ap ear d scowaging; 
but although you mov be seldom assist. 
ed vy the company and traval o: your 
b ethren, never forge that you are un- 
der the con inue! notice of the Lord; 
and t. at his ender regsrd extends toall 
those who wait upon him in reverence 
and humility Many who have been 
alike circumstance: d, ¢ n acknowl dge 
that they have known their strength ree 
newed, and their confidence in d vine 
su;port increased, »y a due attendance 
of their meetings for rel gious worship. 
Your s.tpation, though ‘rying to yout. 
selves, is important. If with ‘aithtulness 
and integrity you perform your ( hrist.an 
duties, your example will  revatl with 
oth.rs who h ve b en too negligent of 
the concerns of a future life and by 
your consistent conduct ‘he truth which 
we pro ss w..1 be exaited—th: name of 
the Lord sloritied 

Our ind, ha e been affected, at this 
time, by the recent dece se of many 
with whom we have been a»soci.ted in 
religious iabour,. and whose memory 
precious. We ‘eel the loss of these; 
yet we can with thankfulness: acknow- 
ledge we have been comforted im re- 
flecting, that the Almighty Power which 
was their support, and which has pre- 
served us since we weie firs: gathered to 
bea people, is unchangeably the sa »¢ 
We sympathise also with ‘hose who are 
n the cecline of life, in who-e hearts 
such affiictive deprivations may, in their 
svlicitude for the welfare o: the church, 
excite many discouraging feelings. To 
you. ourelder brethren and sisters, We 
fer the salutation of our cordial love. We 
desire that you may partake of our com- 
fort, in observing the conduct of many, 
who are now inthe vivou: of health 
streng'h, and who, in various ¥8Y% 
are giving proofs of their attachment 0 
that cause, the prosperity of which has 
been’ your greatest joy. We doubt not 
that your endeavours to stand approved 
in the sight of God, hawe met his gf 
cious acceptance , and that your exam 
ple and labours in the Lord’s services 
have animated many of these your 
younger brethren to follow you, 3s 3° 
havc been end: avouring o follow © 
Let us likewise entreat you, dear friends, 





avho are of less religious excrience, but 
who have entered u..on the acti: e scenes 
of life, not to retard your Christiin pro 
gress, by any unwillingness 1o make an 
entire surrender of vour hearts to the 
disposal of Infinite Wisdom The Lord 
is a rich rewaider of all his faithful fol- 
lowers; and happy will it be for you, 
should you be permitted to see many 
days, to reflect, at the close of life, that 
you have becn devoted to the promotion 
of his cause. 

The amount of sufferings brought in 
this year. is upw: rds of fifteen thousand 
four hundred and event. pousds a 
small propo:ti v of this sum has been ¢.- 
ken for m litary purposes but ‘he ereat- 
er part “as incur ed in the support of 
our ancien: ( hristian tes.imony against 
tithes. and other demands 0: an ecclesi- 
astical nature 

We have received an epistle from our 
friends in Ireland, and one trom each of 
the Ye rly Meeting. on the Continent of 
Ameiica, except that of Carolina In 
consequence of large emigrat ons from 
ether parts of the United Staves, five 

uarterly meetings of fricnds resident on 
the Western side of ihe A'legany mo in- 
tains, have been detached irom the 
Yearly Meetingof M ryiand, and formed 
into a separate one. Under the influ- 
ence of that love by wh ch we are united 
as brethren, we have addressed an epis 
tle to those who are intending to meet 
on that important occasio.i, in the eighth 
month next, in the State of Ohio. 
From the epistles and o her communi 
cations (rom Ame ica, we find that our 
friends, besides being a'tentive to the 
concerns of our own Society, are stul 
ursuing the r engagements ‘or the wel- 
are o} the African and the indian race. 
But the war in which tha: country and 
this are now sorruwfully involved, has 
presented reat obstacles to their efforts 
towards civilizing th. Indians; and is 
likely, for a time, to suspend in some 
parts ther successful exertions in that 
Imp: rtant and interesting cause. 
hen we consider the continuance 
and extension of war, we cunnot but 
deeply feel, on account of the desolations 
and numerous evils which are its inse- 
rable attendanis: and we earnestly 
intreat all our members, so to abide 
within the limitations o: truth, as in no 
degree to violate our Christian testimony 
in this respect for the sake of gain. Let 
us keep out of even the spirit of contest ; 
and strive for the attainment of a de- 
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pendance vpon Him, whose kingdom is 
nor of his © orld. 

Anongt the numerous benevolent 
undertakings which now interest the 
minds of our countrymen, we contem- 
plate, with much satisfac..on, th gene- 
ral circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Our sense of that inestimable treasure 
has been frequently acknowiedged ; and 
we feel our elves e: gauged, to call the 
attention of such of our members as 
my be employed in this salutary work, 
to the su reme importance of giving 
heed to that Diwne Word, to which the 
s uptures bear testimony. This Word 
is Christ; the ** Bread of Life, * and the 
‘ Light of men;” that * Light which 
I ghtei:h every man that cometh into the 
world.” df we are earnest to obey the 
t.achings of ths unerring guide, we 
shall be led to cry to the Lord, that he 
would preserve us from selfexaltation, 
from attributing to ourselves or others 
that honour which is due to him alone, 
We shoud be on our guard lest we 
should mistake our proper sphere of 
u-efulness, or suffer any pursuit, how- 
ever jauda le in itself, to divert us from 
our true allorment of labour in the 
church. This watchfulness unto prayer 
can alone ensure our ¢owth in religious 
experience, and our establishment in 
eveiy good word and work, 

‘ Finally, brethren, Farewell! Be 
perfect.”” Let this attainment be the 
pr.ncipal object in view: then will you 
be of good comiort, and of one mind + 
you wil live in peace one with one ano- 
ther, and ** the God of love and peace” 
will be with you. 

Sgned in and on behalf of the Meet. 

ing, by JOHN WILKINSON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 





Letter from the Unitarian Dissen- 
ters, Plymouth, to Mr. Wm. 
Smith. 

To William Smith, Esq. 
Sir, 

The congregetion of Unitarian dis. 
senters, meeting at Plymouth, find 
themselves calkd upon by a sense 
obligation to a d.ess you in a letter of 
thanks tor the service which they con- 
ceive you have rendered the cause of 
freedom and of truth by obtaining the 
repeal of the Penal Laws which were 
in force against the descri of wor- 
shippers to which they belong. 

We scarcely know whether we have 
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most reason to congratulate you, Sir, 
to whose mind the victory you have 
gained over the bigotry and the igno- 
rance of our ancestors must furnish a 
most gratifying reflection ; or ourselves, 
on the encouragement which fair dis- 
cussion and an honest declaration of 
truth have received ; or tie great body 
of profersing Chiistians, who owe to 
you a spiritual blessing whose value 
time cannot destroy: but we are sure 
that we ought to congratulate our 
country and our government, because, 
through your agency, a blot has been 
wiped off vur national character, and 
a public act of our legislature has «e- 
clared that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to search the scriptures, to enquire 
for himself, and to avow the result, 
whatever it may be, of his serious en- 
quiry after ** the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Though your late successful attempt 
to promote the interests of true reli- 
gion demands our especial thanks, 
because you have removed out of our 
path that ** fear of man which bringeth 
a snare,’ even to serious and upright 
minds , we beg, sir, also to acknowledge 
the repeated obligations under which 
we have lain to you, as well in the 
character of Chairman to the Commit- 
tee of the Three Denominations, as of 
the enlightened and the steady friend of 
Civil and Religious Liberty in the House 
of Commous—and we pray the Al- 
mighty to recompence you with what 
will be to you the sweetest reward, the 
conviction that as aman and a Chris- 
tian you have dore your duty. 

Signed by the Minister and Members 

of the Unitarian Congregation, 
Plymouth. 





Manchester Quarterly Meeting. 


The autmnal Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers, generally denominated Pres- 
byterian, in Manchester and its vici- 
nity, was held at Plat, near Manches- 
ter, at the chapel of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitelegg. The Rev. J. Holland in- 
troduced the service, vice the Rev. J. 
Bealey, whose recent death is a subject 
of deep regret in this neighbourhood ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Aspland preached 
from 2g Cor. x» 7. The meeting was 
gratified to hear that Mr. Aspland in- 
tends to publish the sermon, About 


twenty ministers and thirty lay gentle- 
ren returned to Manchester to dinner, 
and spent the afternoon in a manner 

¢ to the objects of the association, 


suitab 
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and highly gratifying to the gentlemen 
present. Among other appropriate sen. 
timents, the health of Wm. Smith, 
Esq. M. P. for Norwich, was drunk, 
and the following resolution unani- 
mously passed : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Association, consisting both of ministers 
and laymen, in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, be given to Wm. Smith, 
Esq. one of the representatives in pare 
liament for the city of Norwich, for 
his unwearied and successful! exertions 
in procuring the repeal of the several 
statutes directed against those who im- 
pugn the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
for the encouragement which his suc- 
cess affords us to hope, that the time 
is not far distant, when, all penal laws 
in reference to religious opinions being 
abolished, the word toleration and the 
spirit of intolerance shall become equal- 
ly obsolete. 

The Christmas quarterly meeting 
will be held at the Unitarian chapel in 
Mosely Street, Manchester. Mr. Rob- 
berds will introduce the service, and 
Mr. Allard will be the eggpon, . 

V. J. 


Oldbury Double Lecture. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 14, 1813, was 
holden at Oldbury, in Shropshire, the 
Annual Meeting of Dissenting Ministers 
which is distinguished by the name of 
‘* The Oldbury Double Lecture.” The 
Rev. Timothy Davis, of Coventry, 
ee The first sermon was preached 

y 





the Rev. —‘Small of Coseley, from 
Phil. i. 27. last clause. “ That ye stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, striv~ 
ing together for the faith of the gospel. 
The second discourse, delivered by the 
Rev. James Hews Bransby, of Dudley 
was grounded on 1 Thess. ii. 13. “ For 
this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because when ye received the 
word of God which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not asthe word of men, but 
(as it is in truth) the word of God. 
The service, in which singing of poles 
had its proportional share, was “ 
with prayer by the last preacher. *H¢ 
audience was respectable and attentive: 
The sermons were replete with Just 
liberal sentiments, clothed in strong 
and pointed language and adapted 10 
the original design of the meeting, W 
was instituted with reference to the 7 
of the ministers ejected by the ~ ; 
Uniformity in 1662, and gives a At of 











casion to bring up to view, with a more 
general or direct reference to it, the 
principles of a Protestant dissent. 

In the afternoon when twelve minis- 
ters were present, on the motionof the 
Rev. Benjamiri Carpenter, of Stour- 
bridge, seconded by the Rev. James 
Scott, of Cradley, 

It was unanimously resolved, That 
the sincere and heartfelt thanks of this 
meeting be presented to William Smith, 
Esq. for his late successful exertion in 
procuring the repeal of the Laws a- 
gainst the impugners of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and for his long-con- 
tinued, well-directed zeal in favour of 
universal religious liberty. 

‘The excellent Mr. Job Orton, speak- 
ing of this Anniversary of the Bartho- 
lomew sufferers, in a letter to the Rev- 
Samuel Palmer, says: ‘* I persuaded 
some ministers whom I could be free 
with, when they preached this Lecture 
to keep in view the intention of it, and 
they did so, much to the pleasure and 
edification of the hearers”* The re- 
spectable gentleman to whom this was 
observed, and who has stamped a perma- 
nent honour on his own name by being 
the memorialist of those worthies, in 
the year 1804; being in the neighbour- 
hood, was invited to preach at this 
service : and it is recollected by the 
writer of this, that the appropriate 
discourse, which Mr. Palmer delivered 
on the occasion, excited an interest and 
afforded a general and P ey var satisfac. 
tion, which verified the justness and 
weight of Mr. Orton’s opinion on the 
propriety and utility of preachers, at 
this annual association, keeping in view 
the design, with which it originated. 
Mr. Palmer’s pertinent and impressive 
discourse, it is apprehended, was the 
same that afterwards appeared from the 
press, as prepared to be preached, at the 
desire of the Committee for establishing 
a GENERAL UNION of the independent 
churches; under the title of ** Bartho- 
lomew Day commemorated.” From 
some cause, which is not explained in 
the preface, the delivery of it from the 
pulpit was prevented. Many it is to 

hoped, have been instructed and edi- 
fied by the perusal of “ the natural and 
sensible reflections” on the history of 
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* Letters to Dissenting Ministers. 
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Paul's persecutions, of which the dis. 
course consists.> 2. 
Oct. 18, 1813 


Ordination of the Rev, Henry 
Turner, at Bradford. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 22, a meeting 
of the associated ministers of the Pres« 
byterian denomination in the West Ris 
ding of Yorkshire, with other friends 
from a distance, was held at Bradford, 
for the purpose of recommending to the 
Divine blessing the connection recently 
entered into between the congregation 
(late under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
John Dean,) and Mr. Henry Turner, 
late of the Manchester College, York. 
The service was introduced by the Rev. 
Thomas Jervis, with an appropriate 
prayer, and the reading of the scrip- 
tures ; after which Joseph Dawson, Esq. 
of Royds Hall, announced in the name 
of the congregation, the choice which 
they had lately made of Mr. Turner for 
their pastor, and, after having paid a 
handsome tribute to the memory of his 
grandfather, and adverted to his descent 
trom, and more or less remoie connec. 
tion with, other eminent ministers, very 
delicately hinted at this among other 
motives, which should influence his 
young friend to a faithful discharge of 
the office which he had undertaken. As 
it appeared consistent with the strictest 
propriety, that a religious connection 
of this nature should commence with a 
public religious service, the congrega- 
tion requested, on this occasion, the 
prayers and advices of their neighbouring 
friends: in which request he did not 
doubt that their young minister most 
heartily concurred; but as it was ob- 
vious, that they would comply with 
this request the more cordially, and 
unite in recommending him and his la- 
bours to the Divine blessing with great- 
er propriety, if they were first scquain- 
ted with his views in entering on the 
Christian ministry, he trusted that he 
would not object, in signifying his 
concurrence, to explain these views ; 
without, however, by any means tying 
himself down to any particular set of 
religious opinions, but maintaining for 
himself, as he exhorted him always to 
do, that liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made all men free. 


+ See Monthly Repository, Vol. MI. 
(for 1908,) p- 43 
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Mr. Turner, if a modest but m.nly 
address, stated his cord.al concurrence 
in the request of the congresation, ex- 
plained his views in becoming a _inis 
ter of Ch ist, expressed his full cun- 
viction of the divine original and au 
thority of the Ch i-tian rehyion, his 
purp seto make the unbiassed ex «mi 
nation o those scriptures which coniain 
its h story and doctrines th busin. ss of 
his lite, and bis full deter nation to 
declare » ithout disguise the results of 
his enquiries, and to make these results 
the foundat on boh of his public and 
private instruc:ions He _ particularly 
expressed his intention to devote himself 
to the especial service of the young and 
of the poor, and concluded by repeating 
his earnest reques' or the prayers ani 
advices of his olde: frien.'s. 

In compliance with this united re- 
quest, the Rev John Holland of Bol on, 
in an aninated, affectionate prayer re- 
commended both the congregation and 
their young minister to the Divine bles- 
sing. 

The Rev. Charles Wellbeloved then 
parti: ularly addressed ‘0 the congrega 
tion a seri:s of important advices, by 
which it is sincerely hoped that other 
congrega’'ons may have an opport. nity 
of proiting, as they were extr. mely 
well calcu ated to corsect many abuses 
which have by deer: es insinuated them- 
selv:s into those soc eties » hich have 
assumed to themscives the name of 
rational. His observations upon the 
half-day Christians o. the present age, 
and the natural tendency of their prac 
tice to sap the f. undations of practice] 
Christianity, were part culary worthy o/ 
attention 

The service concluded with an address 
to the M.nister from his tather, the 
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Rev. William Turner of Newcastle; 
who took occasion, from the circum. 
stance Of his havin himself stood in the 
same interesting situation, up» ars 
thirty years ago, in hat immediate 
neighbourhood + and i» the presence of 
some of the sa e per.ons (particulasly 
of the worthy friend who conducted the 
business of ths day on he part of the 
Congre aion, to refer his son to the 
excellent advice which he . hen :eceived 
from his ather, ot whch having given 
a short epi ome. and recommended the 
whole to his frequent serious ai'ention 
he pr ceeded to enlarge on the .mpor- 
tance of the cha acter of a minis e: of 
Christ and the many weivhty obligae 
tions which it included, e pressed his 
particular satisfaction in tie pur ose 
which his son had just expressed of 
paiticularly devoting his at ention to 
the young and the poor, and cuncluded 
by expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the recommendat on which they had 
lately heard of bo:h sonister and people 
to the Divine protection and blessing. 
On the whole, the service was interest- 
ing and impressive ; and it is hoped 
was sO managed .sto be kept entirely, 
free from the obiecti.ns u-ually ade 
to the office of ordination as presuming 
to invest with a character and. powers 
not previously possessed; being in fact 
no‘hing more than a ‘riendly congratu- 
lation, in the presence of God, with a 
minister -nd his people on the com- 
mencenment of their religious connection. 
Perhaps the order woud have been 
more natural, if the advice to the minis. 
ter had immediately tollowed his ad- 
dress, that to the congregation 
succeeded, and the general prayer for 
both minister and people had concluded 
the service, V. F. 


rm 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





Providence has showered down its 
blessings upon usin a most plentiful 
supply of every thing, which the 
ground produces, and thanksgivings 
on this account are commanded from 
every congregation of the two sects 
established by law in the united king- 
dom, The act of government in this 


case ognepe with the spontaneous 
thanks from every congregation of the 
sects not established by law; 
indeed, where is the Christian, ¥ 
will not rejoice, that his brethren, @ 
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¢ At Pudscy, Sept. 25, 178% 








whatever sect they may be, are united 
at least in this act of returning thanks 
to the giver of all good for his unde- 
gerved bounty. In the case of thanks- 
givings for victories over enemies, there 
may be a pause in the Christian mind, 
a donbt whether such a service is 
acceptable to the Father of alr, who 
does not see with our eyes, nor vary 
as we do iu marking out first one, and 
then another, by the name of enemy. 
It is saidas we do: fur here the com- 
mon language is used ; but Christians 
have no enemies, for whose good they 
will not pray, for whose salvation they 
are not interested. 

The great supply of wheat has not 
been unaccompanied however with 
some circumstances, which require 
animadversion. A great deal of un- 
merited obloquy has been thrown out 
upon a class of men, without whose 
aid we should be put to very great 
incouvenience in the preparation of 
eur fuod, aud the bakers have been 
stigmatised, as keeping up the price 
of bread beyond what the state of the 
Case required, We hope that none 
of our readers have been led away by 
these idle prejudices: and we thiak 
it vur duty to warn those persons 
particulariy, who are respectable fo 
worth and piety, from entertaining 
them. Such persons often from want 
of due consideration do great injury 
to their own minds aud the minds of 
the mure ignorant and less worthy. 
The baker comes in contact, if we 
may so express it, with more men than 
any other trade. All almost are con- 
sumers of bread: andthe class there- 
fore of those, who prepare it for us, 
must be very numerous. But is there 
any thing in the oceupation of this 
large class, which renders it more 
likely to be fraudulent, to be rapacious, 
to be exorbitant than any other class ? 
There is great labour and some skill 
requisite in carrying on the business ; 
and, if we judge from the wealth in this 
¢ompared with that of many other 
Classes, there is no reason to imagine 
that their gains are by any means 
beyond what such labour and skill 
ave a right to expect. How idle 
then, or rather how wicked it is to 
excite a cry against a class of men, 
Without whom we cannot well exist, 
and for which it is not, prim4 facie, 
likely, that there should be apy fuun- 
dation! ‘ 

Vill, aWV 
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But if it is not the baker, then it is 
the miller, and now our prejudices 
are excited against another class of 
our brethren, employed in & most 
useful occupation, and one in. fact, 
which had a great effect in. the de- 
struction of slavery. It was formerly 
the business of the lowest. slaves to 
xvind the corn for the use of the family, 
and very hard labour it was; so much 
80 that the greatest threat against a 
higher slave for negligence in his duty 
was that of sending him tv the mills, 
Windmilis were invented, andthe lae 
bour of a hundred slaves was performed 
by machinery, and the inspection of @ 
single man. Since that we have had 
water miils, and mills moved by steam, 
yet in spite of this experience there 
have been attempts to bring us back 
to the labour of former times, and to 
introduce again the handmill amongst 
us, Futile attempt! Wherever the 
handmill appears, a few days trial will 
setile the question: for the poor, who 
are to employ themselves with it free 
of expence, will soon find that the 
labour and time taken up in grinding 
imperfectly far outweighs the price, 
demanded by the miller, for returning 
to them a much better article. The 
miller like the baker has a right to a 
fair profit for his labour and skill, and 
capital employed: and, besides, he 
depends on the supply of water or on 
the wind for the exercise of his trade: 
and it may happen, that at the end of 
a most plentiful harvest, a large dis« 
trict may for some time have no supply 
from their mills from a drought and 
continuance of calm weather. It is the 
interest of the miller to grind as fast 
as he can, and any one may see that, 
when there is wind, he is not idle, 

It is easy to excite clamour, and 
each class may find fault with its 
neighbour: but surely equal justice 
is required, and if one class is thus 
abused, let the others take their share 
also in this mutual contumely. The 
fact is, that all men, engaged in Ja- 
bour, in trade, in any exchange 
whatever, naturally wish to get as good 
a price as they can for their commo- 
dity. The landholder lets his land as 
high as he can; in cousequence the 
farmer must ondnaaet Me get as ™ h 
a price as he can for his Corn ; 
miller for ing it; the baker for 
baking it , and all must lay on higher 
prices in case of greater taxes than if 
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there were none. But there are natural 
checks to all these different occupiers. 
If the landholder is too rapacious, he 
gets bad tenants, and his land is in- 
juveds the growers of corn being 
spread over a large extent of country, 
the open markets are a mutual check 
upon them; and the same may be 
said of the miller; and to the baker 
there is the competition, which arises 
from the profits of trade, and which 
brings them down to the level, that 
is suited to the advantage of the trader 
and the public. But with respect to 
the biker a check is introduced by 
the legislature, which in the peculiar 
ease of bread, fixes a maximum ac- 
cording to the state of the corn mark- 
ets and the flour, heyond which the 
bread cannot be sold. Onthe wisdom 
of this maximum many doubts have 
arisen, and the question will probably 
engage the attention of parliament at 
its ensuing session, when some altera- 
tion may be expected to take place in 
the corn laws. At a meeting of the 
common covncil of the city of London, 
the subject was taken into considera- 
tion, which led to the formation of a 
committee for the farther examination 
of it. We cannot expect that all the 
laws on the settling of the price 
of bread by authority, should be 
set aside ; though we confess that that 
seems to be the best policy; yet, if 
80 much canvot be done without fear 
of disadvantage, counties and cities 
mir ht be encouraged to try the expe- 
riment of leaving for a time the price 
of brea to itself, and then it will be 
seen, whether any laws on this sub. 
ject are necessary. In the mean time, 
we cannot but consider the stigmas, 
thrown out wgainst the beker, as un. 
worthy of any man of education, and 
much more of any man, who aspires 
to the name of Christian. 

The Catholics of Iveland are conti- 
nuing their efforts for emancipation, 
and many meetings have been holden 
on the subject, so that it is likely to 
nudergo another discussion in the 
honse of Commovus. In the mean time 
the agitation of the question is pro- 
ductive of great good. Dr. Milner, a 
very high chorchman, has wri ten very 
Warmly in detence of the church, and 
full of fears on the evident relaxation 
of principle On the part of the catholic 
Jaity, many of whom difier in bis 
Opinion very httle from protestants, 
Ju this he seems to be perfectly mght; 
for just as the Bible society is bringing 
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together Christians of different dene. 

minations, softening their animosities, 
and leading them nearer to their only 

Lord, so the eniancipation of the 

Catholics would be a great blow to the 

influence of the clergy and of the 

papacy, would bring the catholics and 

protestants nearer to each other, and 

teach them that the Christian religion 

is a very different thing from what TH 
priests on both sides represent. it to 

them. ‘They would in short be guided 
more by common sense and their bibles, 
than by the nonsense of the priest and 

his articles. 

Several debates have taken place at 
the India House on the raising of the 
salary of the directors, which ended in 
the appointment of a committee fora 
fuller investigation of the subject. The 
government of the compauy is now 
vested in the hands of very wealthy 
merchants, to whom the salary is of 
very little consequence ; the honour 
of the patronage, attached to the sta» 
tion, far outweighs any pecuniary 
recompence that can be bestowed on 
them. Hence many in the company 
are fearful that, if the ealary should 
be raised so as to become an object 
to the younger sons of the nobility, 
and those who are looking for places 
from the minister, the present system 
would be completely shaken, aud a 
very different set of men would be in- 
troduced into the direction. There 18 
much good sense in this latter argue 
ment, particularly as from the circum 
stances of the company there is already 
so great a tendency to bring it mto 
the ordinary routine of gove ronment. 

Improvements in the natural wor 
must not pass unnoticed by us, espe 
cially as they frequently have no oo: 
influence on the morals of a peop!® 
When we read the Spectator, we are 
astonished at the outrages, 50 Me 
quently committed at night by mea 
of that rank in life, which would now 
be ashamed of such conduct. 
introduction of lamps tended ina a 
degree to. correct this evil. A — 
improvement has takeo place, by "i ce 
the lamp will difiuse a aly ae 
during the whole night, withou io 
of its being impaired. This .Js € 
by means of the gas from coal, ¥ - 
is conveyed frum the pcan api 
means of pipes to the lamps 1) *"™. 


; j at is tried in 
direction. The experimet o alae oe 


making 


Shore- 


the parish of St, Margarets, 
ster, aud preparations are 


8 similar one in the parish of 








ditch, and from the very mauifest 
superiority of the gas over the oil 
lamps, there is great reason to believe, 
that ail London will be in a short time 
lighted ww the same manner, aud of 
course the example will be followed in 
the country towns. Not only will the 
streets be in this manner lighted, but 
even private houses may partake of 
the benefit of the stream of gas, that 
passes by them, and in the same man- 
mer as water is now carried to any 
part of the hoase sy mmy hereafter 
the material of flame, There was a 
time, when the greatest philosopher 
would have been puzzled at the ques- 
tion of supplying a whole town with 
water up tothe tops of the houses, 
and within a very few years the idea of 
conveying the materials of flame would 
in the same manner have been termed 
visionary. But greater things than 
these may: be expected in a future ge- 
neration, which will have gotten rid of 
all our stupid and idle prejudices in 
favour of war and its miserable hero. 
ism, and be devoted to better pursuits, 
in the improvement of the morai qua- 
lities of men, and the rendering of the 
earth serviceable to his comfurts, not 
to his destruction. 

Wonderful is the change in the his- 
tory of Continental affairs, and at this 
very mndment of writing, sanguine ex- 
pectatious are entertained that he, 
who so short time ago held in his 
hands we might almost say the ba- 
lance of Europe, is driven by the 
confederated powers back from the 
Elbe to the Rhive. That he will give 
up his wuuted sway without some 
Violent struggles fur its preservation is 
not to be-expected, and a dreadful 
battie must therefore probably have 
been fought to determine, what shall 
bethe future condition of France and 
its dependent kings. This reverse iu 
the aftairs of Napoleon might teach 
Mau‘tivt to depend tvo much on his 
own strength. How different is the 
state of this great hero and warrior, 
from « hat it wax, when he reviewed 
his troops last year on tbe baaks of the 
Niemen, and saw himseif at the head 
of au army not tv be equalied perhaps 
‘inthe history of ancient and moders 
times. His fate seems to have been 
sealed at Muscow, though from the 
greacuces of his taients avd the physi- 
cal resources of bis dominions he 


might stil Lave retaimed, though not _ 


his former splendour yet, a deci 
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ded superiority in the affairs of Eu- 
repe. France furnished him witha 
new army. He had the advantage 
uver the confederated armies of Rus- 
sia and Prussia at first, but the deser- 
tion of Austria from bim has over- 
thrown his plans, aud he is now like a 
lhiow caught in the toils. 

Bonaparte is now said te have found 
Dresden no longer tenable. He has 
marched towards Leipsick, and col- 


lected his troops towards him, with ~ 


the view it is supposed to retreat to 
wards the Rhine. To do this witl be 
a very arduous task; for the confede- 
rates will press upon him in every 
threction, The Bohemian army can 
follow without apprehension from any 
thing in its rear, as a fresh army 
marched from Russia has advanced so 
far as to set it at liberty for any future 
vperation. The confederates are now 
therefure numerically far superior to 
the French, andin cavaly aud artillery 
their preponderance is still more de. 
cisive. Weare to add to this, that 
Buonaparte can now depend on the 
French only that are with him, The 
tide of victory no longer setting in his 
favour, Bavaria is watching the fa- 
vourable moment to desert his cause 
aud Wirtemberg cannot be expect 
tv remain more faithful, Pubhe opi- 
niou was alsu changed, sv that a for- 
midable corps is forming every where, 
which will meterially obstruct the 
progress of his troops, and cut them 
off, if they are found detached in small 
numbers from the main body, No. 
thing then but too great rashness on 
the part of the allies can save bim 
from destruction. His fate depends it 
almust seems on the battle, which 
this time probably has been fought, 
and from which should he be successe 
ful, he cau ouly expect to secure his 
retreat tu his own proper dominiuns, 
The alliance between France aad 
Apstria haviog been breken at such 
a criticul time has atiorded sufficient 
room for altercation wath the pea, and 
no snail quantity of discussion on this 
subject has been given to the public 
through the means of the Parisians 
press. Few people will bestow much 
time on this mass of papers, which 
afiords only, smother instance of the 
little dependence to be placed on 
worldly poles. The alliance cemen- 
ted by a marriage, and 
by every consideration which pea and 
parchment could give, was broken, 
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as naturally might be expected, when 
the circumstances were so much chang- 
ed in one of the parties, and the other 
expected’ to derive so much greater 
advantage by forsaking thau by stand- 
ing by his falling friend. ‘That Buo. 
naparte was really deceived in this 
diplomatic negociation, we cannot ima- 
gine. He must soon have seen, that 
Austria was not to be depended upon, 
and we are therefore the more sur- 
prised, that he should continue the 
war against such tremendous odds. But 
he had before beaten therm all in the 
field, and he relied too much upon 
his good fortune, not rccollecting that 
it had forsaken him at Moscow, and 
carried away with her those treops 
with which he was accustomed to 
Victory, 

The effect of this new situation of 
affairs in France is vot known. All 
the wishes of Buonaparte were com- 
plied with by his obsequious senate, 
to whom they were made known by 
the Empress herself in person. This 
was done with great pomp and cere 
mony, and the result was a new con- 
scription of between two and three hun- 
dred thousand men to supply the wants 
oftheir great sovereign. To vote them 
was an easy matter, to bring them into 
the field is a more arduous task, and 
little support car be derived from the 
vote in the present crisis. It remains 
to be seen, ‘cheatiie the French will con- 
tinne steady to their hero, should he be 
driven beyond the Rhine, and stand in 
need of such support; and much de- 
pends on the conduct of the confede- 
rates should they be masters of the field 
of battle. Thus after twenty years 
bloody fighting, the same confederate 

wers, that met together in Saxony 
or the partitioning France, may again 
make the experiment, and meet with 
similar success But should they act in 
euch a manner, as to offer peace on such 
terms as will still leave to the French 
people their territory, a new dynasty 
may be introduced into that kingdom, 
and sovereigns and people, having learn 
ed mure wisdom from their late calami- 
ties, nmy understand how to command 
and how to obey upon principles which 
become men instructed by reason, and 
enlightened by revelation, 

To add to the misfortunes of Buona- 
perte, and to lower that pride, which 
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against this country, the British star 
dard is unfurled on his own territory, 
He, who so long threatened our coasts 
with invasion, and vaunted thit he 
would drive the British legions from 
Spain into the sea, must foam with rage 
on hearing that they have beaten his 
armies, driven them from the Pyrenees, 
and are now encamped on the soil of 
France, to take advantage of his new 
disastersy The fall of St. Sebastians 
was a prelude to this great event, and 
has secured the entrance into France: 
but Pampluna is not yet fallen; and the 
French are sti}l in great force in Catalo. 
nia. Bayonne isa fortress of such strength, 
that Lord Wellington, who is withina 
few miles of it, may not think it advise- 
able to advance far into France till it is 
subdued ; and this may be a work of 
time and diilicul'y. The invasion, 


howeve:, of itself, has a tendency to 
distract the councils of Paris, andy 
at any rate, will shew the state of 


ublic opinion, and on the defeat of 

uonaparte give it an opportunity of 
displaying. itself with greater effect. 

From the American continent no- 
thing of great importance has transpired, 
¥rom Buenos Ayres intelligence is res 
ported to have arrived, which affords 
us far greater satisfaction than any to 
be derived from bloodshed, as it an~ 
Nounces a viCtery over prejudice, and a 
prospect of moral improvement in a 
people, long kept in Egyptian Carkness. 
One of their chief men has declared him- 
self hostile to the celibacy of the clergy, 
and this may lead to a reform of their 
ecclesiastical establishment : and they 
are desirous that the advantages of the 
Lancasterian plan of education should 
be introduced amongst them, Deputies 
from that part of the world are said to 
be in this country, charged among other 
things, to procure information and as- 
sistance on this latter subject ; and it 
will be real glory to England if it should 
thus be the means of adding to the 
moral improvement of mankind, We 
hope that both the Bible and the Lan- 
casterian societies we take —— of 
this opening to an alliance between © 
two neon on such beneficial prin 
ciples. Let us communicate to 
all the instruction we can; 40 
man, enveloped in the chains of mere 
sordid self interest, needs not doubt that 
h's expenditure will be returmed to him 


displayed itself in his boasts and threats with all the advantages he can 
CORRESPONDENCE. seal Account or Obituary of 


Tn our next Number, we expect to be able to give some 


the Rev J. Bealey and the Rev J Simpson (of Bath), lately deceased. 


Various articles of Review are lyi 





by us, waiting for admission. 
The Reselut ions of the Southe: n Un:tarian Society are received 
they may render their communicatiens more acceptable by transmitting them 
bould aot make this suggestion public, if private remonstrance had wot bees 


a +t to this Society that 
: wesubmit to tie vf expences 
ia vale 












